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NEWS OF THE WEEK, 
comaaiiniaesas 
ACK CADE will never go far in England if you face 
him. He is, however, the worst man in the world to 
run away from. We should have thought that this was a 
principle universally acknowledged. It does not appear, 
however, to be known in the offices of the Daily Mail or the 
Times. During the week both these papers have shown signs 
that they favour instead Dogberry’s principle. You may call 
an evil-doer to stand, but if he will not you are “ presently 
to call the watch together and thank God you are rid of a 
knave.” On Wednesday the Times announced that those who 
were sensitive to public opinion realised that the Budget was 
becoming more popular, and on Thursday the Daily Mail 
published on its centre page two columns of what almost 
amounted to a panegyric of the Budget. The greater part 
read like a speech by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
one of his more chastened moods. We were told of all the 
wonderful things which are going to be done in the way of 
home development by the funds provided by the Budget. 
Everybody, from the out-of-work to the millionaire motorist, 
is to have a bit, and the country is to break out into an 
eruption of new roads, forests, labour exchanges, light rail- 
ways, canals, harbours, and other public improvements. — It is 
true that on Friday the Daily Mail vaguely suggested that 
the Budget ought to be fought more vigorously, and that 
Tariff Reform would produce the money quite as well as 
Mr. Lloyd George’s scheme; but the dazzling picture of a 
great national “surprise packet” for every one clearly still 
holds the field. 











We are glad to say that these counsels of what we may call 
optimistic despair find no echo in the rest of the Unionist 
Press. The Daily Telegraph, the Daily Express, the Standard, 
the Morning Post, the Globe, and the Pali Mall Gazette agree 
in protesting against the folly of withdrawing from a fight 
because, as in the case of all fights, the struggle grows more 
strenuous as it proceeds. No sane person ever expected the 
Government to surrender at the first summons of the Opposi- 
tion. Yet because they do not, but, instead, hit back, we are 
told that they are ugly customers, or, rather, very beautiful 
customers, whom it would be most unwise to tackle. That is 
not our idea of a fight, and if it proves to be that of the 
Unionist rank-and-file, we shall be greatly surprised. 


What is the cause of the doctrine of panic expounded by 
the Daily Mail ?—for some cause there must be. Apparently 
it is to be found in the fact that the Opposition candidate 
did not win the High Peak election. The plain facts of the 
High Peak election are as follows. A gentleman of foreign 
extraction, with no local connexion or influence, and bearing 








what was from an electioneering point of view the almost 
impossible name of Profumo, stood against a local magnate 
who not only held the seat, and was deservedly popular on 
personal grounds, but had just received promotion. Yet in 
spite of this fact, and in spite of Mr. Profumo also advocating 
a tax on the people's bread, the feeling against the Budget and 
the Socialistic policy of the Government was so strong that 
the Liberal majority was actually reduced from 788 to 347 votes, 
We are told in view of these facts that there is nothing for it 
but to surrender to the land-taxation proposals of the Govern- 
ment and to kiss the rod. For ourselves we maintain our 
policy. If the Lords are wise they will throw out the land 
clauses entire, pass the rest of the Budget, and take the 
consequences of their acts like men. If this is known to be 
their policy, the consequences will not be so very dreadful as 
the Unionist fainthearts imagine. 


Against our advice that the House of Lords should cut out 
the land clauses and pass the rest of the Budget the argument 
which is most generally used is to the following effect. 
The Lords are accused of being a house of landlords as 
it is. To reject the burdens which are supposed to weigh 
chiefly on them and to pass those which weigh upon other 
classes would have a very disagreeable appearance and could 
not be defended on public platforms. We might be content 
to answer this argument by pointing out that people have 
got to do their duty without thinking of how it looks 
or how it can be misrepresented. As a matter of fact, 
however, it would be perfectly easy to show that the House of 
Lords, though it may be a house of agricultural landlords, is 
not specially interested in urban land. In spite of the fact 
that there are a few great urban proprietors in the House of 
Lords, the vast majority of the Peers are far more interested 
in farming than in building land, and farming land is not 
touched. The owner of urban land may be popularly sup- 
posed to be a Duke, but when the matter is scrutinised in 
detail it as often as not turns out that he is quite a poor man 
or a Friendly Society. We hear a great deal about the Duke 
of Westminster and the Duke of Bedford, but the fact that by 
far the greatest London landlord is the Prudential—that is, a 
working man’s insurance company—is generally ignored. 


The news from Spain at the end of the week is distinctly 
better. Tranquillity appears to have been restored at 
Barcelona. Some accounts represent the Courts-martial as 
sending large bodies of men daily to firing parties, but on the 
other hand, the correspondent of the Times in Madrid, tele- 
graphing on Thursday, states that the results of the Courts- 
martial are not yet known. We expect, when the full story 
comes to be told, that it will be found that the excesses in 
many cases resembled those of the Paris mobs during the 
Revolution. We fear also that in many cases the repression 
has been of a very rough-and-ready kind, in which the innocent 
have perished with the guilty. Although the riots were directed 
against the prosecution of the war in Morocco, the people were 
obviously also moved by a strong anti-clerical feeling, and this 
remains true whether we believe or not in the stories that nuns 
were violated and massacred. The proof lies in the number 
of churches and clerical institutions destroyed—some accounts 
say as many as fifty-four. General Santiago, who was entrusted 
with the suppression of the disorders, has superficially, at all 
events, succeeded. He had at his disposal twelve battalions 
and three batteries of artillery. The official returns give the 
casualties as under three hundred in all. 


The news from Melilla is scanty. The Spaniards have 
paused in order to obtain fresh reinforcements, and the Moors 
have been somewhat inactive, partly from the same reason, 
but also because they prefer the tactics of defence to those of 
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offence. But though we speak of a pause there has been some 
local fighting, and on Monday there was a determined attempt 
to injure the railway-line, three hundred yards of which was 
torn up. We do not doubt that after an expenditure of a 
great deal of money and the loss of many lives the Riffians 
will be driven back to their mountains. They will not, how- 
ever, be conquered, and the question of whether it is worth 
while for Spain to retain so expensive a position will remain 
unsettled. The difficulty in regard to Spain’s African 
possessions, as we have pointed out elsewhere, is very great. 
The position may be compared to that of a man who has got a 
burning torch in his hand, but who dares not drop it for fear 
of setting fire, not only to his own house, but to the whole 
town. At the same time, his powers of quenching the torch 
are very limited, and all the while his fingers are burning. 
We are afraid that both here and in the case of Spain’s 
internal difficulties there is no short cut to a better state of 
things. That can only be obtained through generations of 
patient hard work,—a prescription which is unfortunately 
extremely distasteful to the Spanish nature. 


The Tsar and the Empress of Russia arrived at Cherbourg 
on board the ‘Standart’ last Saturday to visit the President 
of the French Republic. M. Fallitres, who had come to 
Cherbourg for the purpose, was accompanied by the Ministers 
of Foreign Affairs, War, and Marine. The Tsar was accom- 
panied by M. Isvolsky, with whom M. Pichon, the French 
Foreign Minister, had a long conversation. At the dinner on 
board the French battleship ‘ Vérité’ in the evening both the 
Tsar and M. Fallitres used very cordial language in speaking 
of the Franco-Russian Alliance; indeed, the Tsar has never 
before spoken with so much warmth and impressiveness. 
There was nothing in the speeches to which any other Power 
could take exception. Britain was not mentioned, and we are 
glad to think that there is, therefore, no visible excuse for 
talking of a campaign between France, Russia, and Britain to 
hem in Germany. M. Isvolsky announced in an interview 
that the Tsar would visit the King of Italy and the Sultan of 
Turkey in the autumn. 


On Monday the Tsar left Cherbourg and was met in mid- 
channel by three British cruisers, which escorted the ‘ Standart’ 
into the Solent. The ‘ Victoria and Albert,’ with King Edward 
and the Tsar on board, then passed through the lines of the 
Home and Atlantic Fleets. Both the Royal yachts after- 
wards steamed to Cowes. At the dinner on board the 
‘ Victoria and Albert’ in the evening the King’s speech was 
admirable in form and feeling. In the course of it the King 
said :—“I am glad, Sire, that you should have had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing perhaps the most powerful and largest Fleet 
that has ever assembled, but I trust that your Majesty will 
never look upon these ships as symbols of war, but, on the 
contrary, as a protection to our coasts and commerce, and, 
above all, for upholding the mterests of peace. I had an 
opportunity this year of receiving some representatives of the 
Duma, and I need hardly say what a pleasure it gave to me 
and the Queen to see them. I trust their stay here was an 
agreeable one. They had every opportunity of seeing many 
people and institutions of the country, and I hope that what 
they saw will increase the good feeling existing between the 
two countries.” |The reference to the Duma was particularly 
opportune and tactful. One cannot doubt that the Duma is 
appreciably aided by such a manifestation of British sym- 
pathy in the Tsar’s presence. Yet thisis the kind of aid which 
the Labour Party and some of the more ill-balanced Radicals 
would make it quite impossible for us to render. 





Friday's telegrams from Washington announce that the 
Senate passed the Tariff Bill as amended by the Conference 
by 47 votes to 31, and that later it was signed by the President. 
It is too early to say what will be the exact working of the new 
tariff, but the general opinion seems to be that from the Free- 
trade point of view the new tariff is as bad as the old, if not 
worse. Mr. Taft, however, is said to have expressed the 
opinion that “while the Bill is not perfect, it is a sincere and 
honest effort to carry out the Republican platform pledge, 
and embodies a real revision downwards,” 


According to the Times correspondent at Constantinople, 
the Turkish Ministry will remain in office till the return of the 
Deputies from London in the third week of August. Hilmi 
Pasha will probably then resign and be asked to form a new 








i 
Cabinet more strongly Young Turk than the Present, byt 
retaining the present Ministers of Finance and Educati 
Ferid Pasha, who has lost the confidence of the Committe, 
will be replaced by Talaat Bey, and Rifaat Pasha is expected 
to retire from the Foreign Office. The final decision Testy 
with the Central Committee at Salonica—which is believed tp 
include Niazi Bey, Selah-ed-Din Bey, and Djemal Bey, al] 
distinguished officers—and with the younger officers who 
have passed through the military schools. Indeed, it ig oq 
the Army in the last resort that the power of the Committe 
is really based. For the rest, the Committee has not a cleay 
cut organisation or definite programme, and, while there ig, 
consensus as to principle, considerable divergence of opinion 
prevails as to methods. Where Ministers enjoy the confideng 
of the organisation, as in the case of Djavid Bey, the Finang 
Minister, they have a free hand. The Times correspondent 
admits a difficulty in arriving at the truth as to the condition 
of the Army, but is on the whole inclined to believe that it, 
tone has improved, though discipline is in some respects stil] 
relaxed. One thing is certain,—that many of the young schogl. 
trained officers are in closer touch with the rank-and-file than 
ever before. 





The Matin of Wednesday published a very interesting inter. 
view with M. Pichon, the French Foreign Minister. M. Pichon 
said (we quote from the Times): “There is complete unity of 
views between France and Russia, and complete unity of effort 
and of action, not only in the great lines of their international 
policy, but even in the most petty details, and even, let me 
add, with regard to possible eventualities.” M. Pichon, 
speaking of the Tsar at Cherbourg, said :—The Emperor 
took pains to show that his visit was not merely to the 
Government. His Majesty received Members of Parliament, 
and in particular the representatives of the Department of 
the Manche, and he had a long conversation with the Mayor 
of Cherbourg, thereby indicating that he was accessible not 
merely to the official but also to the elected representatives of 
the people.” We are inclined to believe that a good deal was 
implied by this act of the Tsar. By itself it might not mean 
much, but taken together with other evidence which has come 
before us, it proves that the Tsar is more sympathetic towards 
Constitutional government than most Englishmen suppose, and 
infinitely more so than is acknowledged by those who are 
doing their best to spoil the Anglo-Russian Entente. 





The second reading of the Labour Exchanges Bill was moved 
in the Lords on Tuesday by Lord Hamilton of Dalzell, who 
dwelt on the desirability of having the machinery it sought to 
establish ready before the winter. In the ensuing debate a 
striking speech was made by the Bishop of Birmingham, who 
welcomed the Bill as a step in the right direction—as opposed 
to such futile remedies as relief works—and as tending 
to decasualise labour. The area of casual labour was 
growing, and labour exchanges would effect little unless 
they were followed up by other remedies. In particular he 
urged: (1) the raising of the age of compulsory school 
attendance so as to put boys into a better path towards 
skilled and permanent labour; (2) the establishment of deten- 
tion colonies for the “ work-shy” ; and (3) training colonies for 
those who were temporarily out of work because there was no 
work for them. The Bill having been cordially welcomed by 
Lord Salisbury and the Archbishop of Canterbury, Lord 
Crewe expressed his satisfaction at its reception, and, without 
committing the Government to any specific proposals as 
regards boy labour, detention or training colonies, assured 
the House of their goodwill. 


The question of our threatened supremacy in destroyers was 
raised in the Navy debate on Tuesday by Mr. Pretyman, who 
pointed out that only four had been completed for sea-service 
since 1905. Mr. McKenna, who said that the majority would 
be finished in August, 1910, and all by September, admitted 
that part of the programme which ought to have been com- 
pleted had not yet been realised. But it was not the fault of 
the Admiralty that seven more destroyers ought to be in com- 
mission ; the construction had been delayed by strikes, and the 
delay was notin the least dangerous. The twenty destroyers of 
this year’s programme would be completed in July, 1911, and, 
altogether, when existing programmes were carried out, we 
should have a fleet of eight-four destroyers to Germany's 
seventy-two and France’s sixty. In regard to cruisers, our 
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over Germany in armoured vessels was such as 


wae to outweigh any supposed inferiority in smaller 
ships. In short, heroic efforts were being made to ensure for 
our Fleet a superiority in every type of vessel. Mr. Lee 
refused to accept Mr. McKenna’s statement as satisfactory. 
It was absurd to speak of heroic efforts when the twenty new 
ers would not be completed for two years. The 
proportion of eighty-four destroyers to Germany's seventy-two 
was almost ludicrously inadequate. In the subsequent debate 
Mr. Bellairs anticipated that immense naval expenditure would 
be needed next year, and advocated the method of a loan as 
the only solution of the difficulty. Dr. Macnamara having 
expressed his resentment against the charge that the 
Admiralty had neglected the country’s naval needs, the 
report of the Naval Votes was agreed to without a division. 


Mr. Lloyd George was in his most bellicose mood on Friday 
week at Limehouse, when ho addressed a large meeting 
under the auspices of the Budget League. After charging 
the Opposition with always wishing to be generous at the 
expense of others and a good debating “score” off their 
objection to old-age pensions, by the promise of which they 
had themselves won elections, Mr. Lloyd George settled down 
to the task of glorifying the splendid humanity of the Govern- 
ment proposals, condemning their critics as the “ shabby 
rich,” and inveighing against the criminality of landlords. 
He adduced cases of unearned increment in the immediate 
neighbourhood to show what was possible up to the present 
“through the fraud of the few and folly of the million.” 
Further charges of alleged extortion were brought against the 
ground landlords of Bootle, Wales, Greenock, and Richmond, 
and the Dukes of Northumberland and Westminster, in regard 
to which we need only say that Mr. Lloyd George has since 
been convicted of the most reckless perversion of facts. “Oh! 
these Dukes, how they harass us,” exclaimed the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, proceeding to draw a melodramatic contrast 
between the landlord whose sole function is “the stately 
consumption of wealth produced by others” and the doctor 
who earned his income by practising the divine art of healing. 
The leasehold system “was not business, it was blackmail,” 
with endless ground-rents, fees, fines, premiums, &. 


The great landlords, according to Mr. Lloyd George, 
compared unfavourably, where mining royalties were con- 
cerned, even with capitalists, for the capitalist at any rate 
risked the whole of his money. But when the beneficent 
Government asked them for something to keep poor and 
broken miners from the workhouse, “they scowl at us. We 
say ‘Only a ha’penny, just a copper.’ They say, ‘ You thieves.’ 
And they turn their dogs on us, and you can hear them bark 
every morning.” Warming to his work, Mr. Lloyd George 
tureatened these miscreants with the day of reckoning. The 
ownership of land was not an enjoyment, it was a steward- 
ship; but if the great landlords ceased to discharge their 
functions—the security and defence of the country, looking 
after the broken in their villages and neighbourhoods—the time 
would come to reconsider the conditions under which land was 
held in this country. 


After some further sarcastic references to the great Dukes 
and their pseudo-altruism, Mr. Lloyd George declared that the 
Government were placing the burdens on the broad shoulders. 
As one of the children of the people, he would never add to their 
burdens, and in framing his Budget he made up his mind that 
no cupboard should be bared, no lot would be harder to bear. 
The audience having greeted Mr. Lloyd George with musical 
honours as “a jolly good fellow,” he addressed an overflow 
meeting in which, after a gratuitously insulting reference to 
Lord Curzon, he announced that the Government were going 
to give a million a year towards insuring against unemploy- 
ment, and two or three hundred thousand pounds tewards 
labour exchanges. Mr. Lloyd George has made many 
intemperate speeches before this, but he has never made a 
franker appeal to party passion, cupidity, and class prejudice, 
or more persistently employed the resources of the demagogue 
to lower the tone of public controversy. 


On Saturday last the King held a naval review at Cowes. 
Though no ships were specially mobilised for the review, and 
though the third division of the Home Fleet remained at 
Portsmouth, the Fleet was composed of a hundred and fifty 








ships of war. These lay in three lines, forming two magnifi- 
cent water avenues, up and down which passed the Royal 
yacht, followed by the Admiralty yacht and the ‘ Adriatic’— 
a liner hired for the purpose—containing Members of the 
Lords and Commons, the delegates of the Imperial Defence 
Conference, and other public guests. After the review was 
over, the submarines went past, and finally there was an 
attack by the destroyers, which, coming on at full steam, 
launched their torpedoes at the protective nets spread round 
the ‘Dreadnought.’ Of the hundred and fifty vessels which 
made up this magnificent spectacle twenty-four were battleships 
and twenty-four armoured cruisers. There were also four 
scouts, forty-eight destroyers and forty-two submarines, and 
eight auxiliaries. On Tuesday the Fleet weighed anchor, and 
very soon the floating city had disappeared,—an experience 
perhaps almost more impressive than the actual review. 


These great reviews, of which that of last Saturday was 
the third, are undoubtedly useful in popularising the Navy 
and making people understand the nature of sea power. At 
the same time, one must not dwell upon the splendour of the 
thing seen without noting also that which is unseen,—namely, 
that the power and magnificence of to-day is of no value unless 
we are willing to make the sacrifices necessary to keep our 
supremacy in the future. We may be supreme at sea in 1909, 
and yet in 1912 be at the mercy ef our rivals if we are foolish 
enough to neglect the need for preparation. It is not too 
much to say that at this moment the mastery of the sea is being 
hammered out on thousands of German and British anvils. 
Victory will come not to those who make the bravest show 
at reviews, but to those who swing most hammers and drive in 
most rivets, or rather, to those who, having provided the best 
material, know also best how to use it. That at present we 
have the best material both in iron, in men, and in officers we 
do not doubt for a moment. As to whether we are devoting 
enough time to thinking out how to use our ships, we do not 
feel sure. The strategy of the sea is not a thing which comes 
to Admirals by instinct and without thought and study. 








Mr. Roosevelt, who was entertained at a public dinner at 
Nairobi on Tuesday, made a brief but sensible speech on the 
prospects of British East Africa. Few people, he observed, 
realised that here under the Equator—excluding the coast 
regions and the far interior—was a real white man’s land, 
suitable for a population of healthy, prosperous settlers, which 
it would be a calamity to neglect, and which was the most 
attractive playground in the world. He applauded the enter- 
prise shown in the construction of the Uganda railway, and 
spoke of the encouragement to which those who were 
attempting to open up the Protectorate were entitled. 
Finally, he dealt with the relations between the white and 
coloured races, and maintained that in his own interest the 
white man must do justice to the black. “There must be no 
brutality ; there must be no sentiment; indeed, the latter was 
probably more harmful than the former.” All classes should 
work together, and they should not forget that the permanent 
success of the country was dependent upon the success of the 
farmers. 


We sincerely trust that the governors of the Whitgift 
Foundation, headed by their chairman, Sir Frederick Edridge, 
a citizen of Croydon, well known and much respected for his 
public spirit, will be successful in their attempt to prevent the 
demolition of the Whitgift Hospital for the purpose of a road- 
widening scheme which is contemplated by the Croydon 
Council. To use compulsory powers for the destruction of 
the one beautiful and historical building left in a town like 
Croydon, which, owing to newness, is bound to be a city of 
mean streets, would in our opinion be little short of a 
crime. We have not any first-hand knowledge of the 
ground, but our experience of similar so-called public 
improvements leads us to feel confident that the governors 
are right when they state that if careful and patient considera- 
tion is given to the problem, an adequate alternative widening 
scheme can be devised. We may add that the Archbishop 
of Canterbury in a letter to Thursday’s Jimes strongly 
supports the action of the governors. 








Bunk Rate, 2} per cent., changed from 3 per cent. April 1st. 
Consols (2}) were on Friday 84{—'Thursday week 83}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


eae 
A SECOND-CLASS JACK CADE. 


“ IDDLEDEE, my dear, fiddledee,” was Dr. Johnson's 
comment to the young lady who addressed him 
in a highfalutin speech. Our first impulse is to confine 
ourselves to the same comment on Mr. Lloyd George's 
Limehouse speech. Second thoughts, however, remind us 
that, in Wordsworth’s phrase, “a seemly deference should 
be paid to power.” After all, Mr. Lloyd George holds, 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer, the second place in a 
British Cabinet, and therefore we are bound to treat 
his speech seriously. We will try our best to do so. 
The most salient thing about it after its rather empty 
rhetoric and threadbare invective is that it is a Jack Cade 
speech, and Jack Cades never did, and never will, make 
much impression on the people of England. We have 
had plenty of them in our history, and shall have plenty 
more, but they always end in one of two ways. They 
either come to grief and are merged in the population or 
they live to become Tory statesmen. We all remember 
how Mr. Chamberlain in 1884 made almost as violent and 
quite as eloquent a speech against property. He declared 
that the wealthy were to be held to ransom, and employed 
the usual device of the British Radical orator when he 
cannot think of anything else to say: “‘ When in doubt, 
abuse Dukes.” It was Mr. Chamberlain who said of the 
Peers, “ They toil not, neither do they spin,” and who con- 
trasted them with the horny-handed sons of toil like 
himself! For that speech Lord Salisbury described him as 
Jack Cade, and reminded him that he would get his head 
broken after the manner of Jack Cades in the past. Yet 
Mr. Chamberlain sat for many years in a Conservative 
Ministry, the trusted friend and colleague of Lord 
Salisbury, and is now understood to be specially anxious 
that the Peers should appeal to the people against 
Mr. Lloyd George and his schemes. Very probably Mr. 
Lloyd George will go the way of Mr. Chamberlain, and 
curiously enough, like Mr. Chamberlain, he is believed to 
have considerable leanings towards Tariff Reform. In any 
case, Mr. Lloyd George’s demagogy does not frighten us. 


There was not a very great amount of argument or 
statement of principle in Mr. Lloyd George’s speech, but 
such argument as there was meant one thing and one 
thing only. It was an attack on private property in 
general, but especially on private property in land. If 
we accept Mr. Lloyd George’s premisses, the exercise 
of proprietary rights in regard to land is nothing short of 
robbery, and landowners, whether great or small, are 
parasites and blackmailers. We shall show presently that 
Mr. Lloyd George did not even take the trouble to state 
justly or correctly the particular instances of tyranny by 
the landlords whom he held up to the hatred, ridicule, 
and contempt of his countrymen. For the moment, 
however, we desire to say something as to the question of 
whether the recognition of property in land is good or bad 
for the community,—the only test for a political or social 
institution. We believe it to be good, and that the 
institution of private property in land and other things 
is, as Bastiat pointed out, one of the pillars which sustain 
human liberty and human progress. Without private 
property, indeed, liberty and progress are impossible. 
As our readers doubtless know, Mr. Asquith recently 
supplied an admirable preface to a selection from Bastiat’s 
works. We cannot, then, be accused by the bulk of 
Liberals of quoting from a worthless source if we quote 
Bastiat in support of our contention. If the authority of 
Bastiat is good enough to support Free-trade, it is good 
enough to demolish Mr. Lloyd George’s angry rhetoric. 
Not long ago we quoted a passage from “ Harmonies 
Economiques,” in which Bastiat disposes of the argument 
that there is a special “unearned increment” in the case 
of land. The passage is so good that it is worth quoting 
a second time:— 

“There is no kind of work from banking to manual labour 
which does not present the same phenomenon [i.e., of unearned 
increment]. There is no occupation the remuneration of which 
is not increased by the sole fact of the amelioration of the sur- 
roundings in which it is carried on...... The lawyer, the 
doctor, the teacher, the artist, the poet, are better paid for equal 
work as the town and the nation to which they belong increase in 
prosperity, as the taste or need for their services extends, and as 








the public asks for these services more, and is at the same ¢ 
better disposed and better able to pay them at a higher rate,” 
We should like to put another admirable passage fro 
Bastiat side by side with this, a passage in which the great 
economist defends the institution of private property ip 
land against its assailants :— 

“When you hear a man declaiming against the social orde 
against the appropriation of the soil, against rent, agaj ; 
machinery, lead him into the middle of a primitive forest ang in 
sight of a pestilential morass. Say to him, . I wish to free you 
from the yoke of which you complain,—I wish to withdraw you 
from the atrocious struggles of anarchical competition, from the 
antagonism of interests, from the selfishness of wealth, from the 
oppression of property, from the crushing rivalry of machinery, 
from the stifling atmosphere of society. Here is land exactly 
like that the first clearers had to encounter. Take as much of it 
as you please—take it by tens, by hundreds of acres. Cultivate 
it yourself. All that you can make it produce is yours. I make 
but one condition, that you will not have recourse to that society 
of which you represent yourself as the victim.” 

Could the arguments against the ridiculous doctrine of 
prairie-value be better put ? 

We must now say a word or two about Mr. Lord 
George’s specific cases. The case of Mr. Gorringe and the 
Duke of Westminster has been so completely auswered by 
the Times in its issue of Thursday—Mr. Lloyd George's 
answer contains no adequate justification of his charges— 
that we will say no more about it except to express the hope 
that the Duke of Westminster will after all take legal pro. 
ceedings against the Chancellor of the Exchequer. If ever 
a man was held up to the “ hatred, ridicule, and contempt” 
of his countrymen, it is the Duke of Westminster ; and it 
seems to us eminently right that Mr. Lloyd George should be 
called upon to justify his words. The Richmond case, where 
the landowner was also denounced by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer for harsh dealing and unfairness, has also been 
answered by a Richmond resident, who in bis letter to 
the Times of Thursday points out that the landlord, instead 
of exercising the complete rights of property as he might 
have done, and as owners of other forms of property would 
certainly have done, acted with special fairness and considera- 
tion, and by no means exacted the full market value of his 
property. The case of the Duke of Northumberland— 
Mr. Lloyd George's atmosphere is nothing if not ducal— 
may, however, be fitly answered here, because it was cited by 
Mr. Hemmerde, K.C., in a correspondence in the Spectator 
last autumn, and was then shown to be the merest mare’s- 
nest. Here are Mr. Lloyd George’s words :—* Take the very 
well-known case of the Duke of Northumberland, when a 
County Council wanted to buy a small plot of land asa 
site for a school to train the children who in due course 
would become the men labouring on his property. The 
rent was quite an insignificant thing; his contribution to 
the rates—Il forget—I think on the basis of 30s. an 
acre. What did he demand for it for a school? £900 
an acre.” 

Now what are the real facts?—facts placed on record 
not only in our columns, but in the Parliamentary 
Reports, for the sale of the school site by the Duke of 
Northumberland! was made the subject of a question in 
the House of Commons just a year ago. It then appeared 
that the price paid by the Education Committee of the 
Northumberland County Council was tixed not by the 
Duke, but by arbitration,—a reasonable way of fixing the 
price for land wanted for public purposes, but one which 
absolutely precludes the accusation that the landlord has 
asked too much. Under such procedure, neither he nor his 
agents have any power to fix a price. An impartial 
authority settles the price over their heads, and tells the 
landlord what is the sum he must take, and the public 
body what is the sum they must pay. What happened in 
the Northumberland case was this: The Education Com- 
mittee desired a particular piece of iand for a school. The 
Duke, in effect, told them that if they insisted on taking that 
piece they would probably find the transaction an expensive 
one, as it would interfere with a scheme of land develop- 
ment which was just coming into operation. Unless we 
are mistaken, the Duke went on to offer them land else- 
where for the school. The Education Committee, for 
reasons of their own, decided, however, that the site they 
had chosen, and no other, would suit their purpose. 
Accordingly they informed the Duke of Northumberland 
that they should exercise their compulsory powers of 
purchase. The Duke in such a case had nothing to do 
but to bow to the will of a superior authority. The 
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aiter was taken out of his hands then and there. All 
be did do, or could do, was to let the question go to an 
impartial arbitrator, who, without any reference to, or 
communication from, the Duke, decided that if the County 
Council wanted the land they must pay for it at the rate 
of about £900 an acre. Yet with these facts made public, 
first in the House of Commons in the summer of 1908, 
and again in our columns on November 21st, 1908, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has the hardihood to declare 
that the Duke of Northumberland “ demanded” the price 
in question. As we have shown, he did nothing of the 
kind. He simply did what any one, Duke or peasant, was 
obliged to do in the circumstances,—let the Committee take 
the land and the arbitrator fix the price. If anybody is to 
be attacked in the matter it is the arbitrator and not the 
_ of these facts—facts which could have been 
discovered by Mr. Lloyd George with the greatest ease, 
for he had only to look at Hansard or the files of the 
Spectator—it is difficult to find words with which to 
express our indignation and disgust. What possible 
‘ustification has a Cabinet Minister of Mr. Lloyd George’s 

rank for using his position to attack a private individual 

in this way? Here is the rhetorical demagogue at his 

worst. He is utterly reckless of his facts or of the risk of 

doing injustice as long as he can make what is at the 
moment a good platform point. We say deliberately that 
the Duke of Northumberland had as good a right to 
accept £900 an acre for the land in question as Mr. 
Lloyd George had a right to take his fees while he was 

ractising as a solicitor or has to draw his salary as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Suppose Mr. Lloyd 
George, in his capacity of solicitor, had been allowed 
certain fees and expenses by the taxing-master in a 
case where costs had been given in his client’s favour. 
Would he not have regarded it as an act, not only 
of very bad taste, but of gross injustice and malignant 
insult, if the Duke of Northumberland had held him 
up to public odium because of the monstrously high 
charges which he demanded, when, as a matter of fact, 
those charges had been fixed, not by him, but by an 
impartial tribunal? In the same way would not Mr. 
Lloyd George hold it to be exceedingly offensive and 
unjust on our part if we suggested that he was acting the 
part of a bloodsucker, shark, and blackmailer because he 
charged the unfortunate taxpayers of this country £5,000 
a year for his services as Chancellor of the Exchequer 
when they were not worth £500? Unquestionably he 
would -have a right to treat any person making such 
a statement with contempt, and to appeal to the support 
of all decent men. Well, we are old-fashioned enough to 
think that what is fair in the case of a practising solicitor 
or Minister of the Crown is fair also in the case of a Duke. 
This inverted snobbery about Dukes and aristocrats fills 
us, indeed, with nothing but disgust. 

We might fill another three columns with examples of 
Mr. Lloyd George’s recklessness and unfairness, but what 
we have given must suffice. The truth is, Mr. Lloyd 
George is only Jack Cade redivivus, and a rather second- 
rate Jack Cade at that. 





THE TSAR’S VISIT AND RADICAL CRITICISM. 


_. visit of the Emperor of Russia and his family 
has been in every way a success, the attempt to 
spoil that visit and to make ill-blood between the British 
Government and people and the existing Government in 
Russia—that is, the Government of the Tsar—having 
proved a complete failure. ‘I'he common-sense of the 
Liberal Party, and of the nation as a whole, has prevailed 
over the wrong-headedness of political fanatics, and it is safe 
to say that the present Government has done nothing which 
has more tended to win them the support of the sober- 
minded part of the nation in all classes than their refusal 
to make any concession to the clamours of those persons 
who so strangely argued that the cause of international 
goodwill and of better government in Russia would be 
— by publicly insulting the chief of the Russian 
tate. 


Our condemnation of the tactics of the extremists is in 
no sense due to any cynical disregard of the cause of 
liberty, or to any wish to deprive the people and the Press 
of this country of the right of criticism in international 





affairs, or, again, of their right to further the aims of 
the representatives of Liberal and Constitutional principles 
in Russia. We are proud of what England did for the 
cause of liberty in Italy and elsewhere, and we sincerely 
hope and believe that at the end of the next generation 
we may be able to look back with equal pleasure and 
satisfaction to the results of British influence in Russia. 
But in this matter, as in all others, what it is necessary 
to do is to keep one’s eye upon the object. We must 
not be content with shrieking out a particular formula 
or regarding the calling of names as if it were an act, 
and a worthy act, per se. What we want in the case 
of Russia is the spread of constitutional liberty and 
representative government. We want to see the Russian 
people not only secure in individual liberty, but gradually, 
and without drawbacks and reaction, acquiring complete 
self-government. At the same time, we desire in the 
general interests of the peace of the world that while 
Russia is gradually reaching this goal, the relations 
between the Russian State and Government and our own 
shall be of a specially cordial and friendly kind. 

If these are the objects which we ought to have in view, 
as we do not doubt that all sane men will agree, surely it 
isa very strange way of bringing them about to insult 
the man in whose hands the government of Russia is at 
present lodged. It may seem to some people a dis- 
agreeable fact, but none the less it is a fact, that the 
Emperor is the head of the Russian State, and further, 
that good relations between us and Russia would be 
jeopardised by any public act of hostility towards the 
Emperor. For ourselves, we are inclined to agrees with 
Sir Edward Grey that there is a good deal to be said in 
defence of the way in which the Russian Government has 
dealt with the anarchists, and that outrage, oppression, 
and cruelty have not been by any means entirely on one side. 
Even, however, admitting that the case is as bad against 
the Imperial Government as is alleged by, say, the Daily 
News or the Nation, can it be urged that we shall be 
doing anything substantial to mitigate the evils complained 
of by placing the Emperor of Russia undera ban? ‘I'he 
opponents of the Emperor in this country would be logical 
if they demanded war with Russia in the interests of 
Russian revolutionaries. But they are not prepared to 
advocate this step. That being so, surely the more likely 
way of producing the result desired is to show friend- 
liness and sympathy towards the Russian people as a 
whole and to abstain from driving the Emperor into the 
hands of the reactionaries. 

The Russian Monarch has a very difficult task before 
him. The reactionaries who have access to him are very 
important persons, and we may be sure that they lose no 
opportunities of pointing out to him the dangers of 
making concessions to Liberalism. “ Louis XVI. made 
such concessions, but they did not save his life) On the 
contrary, they brought him and his wife to the guillotine 
and called down an even worse fate upon his son.” This is 
the argument which the Emperor’s constitutional advisers 
have to meet. The way to help Russia is to show the 
Emperor how false is the analogy from the French 
Revolution, and to make him understand that there is 
a safe and honourable halfway house between Jacobinism 
and autocracy. No better way of reaching this result 
is to be found than through the influence of the British 
Court and the British Government. Take, for example, 
the toasts exchanged at Cowes last Monday. The King’s 
very sincere and very tactful reference to the Duma was 
sympathetically answered by the Emperor. Can any one 
doubt that such a recognition of the Duma, and the 
great part which it plays in Russian public life, is 
an advantage? Remember that what we have been 
saying cannot be dismissed as the vain imaginings of an 
English moderate. The Russian Liberals and Coustitu- 
tionalists have told us again and again that they have 
no desire to see their Emperor insulted, or even coldly 
treated, by the British people and Government. On the 
contrary, they look with the utmost satisfaction upon the 
Emperor's visit, and recognise that the British influence is 
working in the direction they desire. The anarchists, who 
are essentially mischief-makers, would no doubt like to see 
ill-blood created between the two countries; but the true 
Liberals, even when their views are somewhat extreme, are 
strong supporters of the understanding between Russia 
and Britain. That understanding they realise cannot exist 
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unless the Monarch and the Governments of the two 
countries are on friendly terms. 

We desire to further the cause of true liberty and 
well-ordered democracy throughout the world, but we 
recognise that it should be done prudently, and, as we have 
said, with our eye upon the object. Curiously enough, 
the Radicals realise that this is the sound policy in almost 
every other instance but that of Russia. We cannot 
believe that they think everything is for the best in the 
other great Monarchies such as Germany and Austria. 
Yet we do not find them declaring that the German 
Emperor and the Austrian Emperor ought to be publicly 
condemned in the way they demand that the Russian ruler 
should be boycotted. In these cases they recognise that 
we should do more harm than good by not minding our 
own business, and that it would lead to nothing but 
deep ill-feeling, and even war, if we interfered with the 
private concerns of our great neighbours. ‘Take the case of 
Germany. In Germany the arrogant claims of militarism 
and bureaucracy often lead to a tyranny which, though far 
better organised and more efficient than in Russia, is 
hardly less severe. Again and again we have had examples 
of the brutality shown by German officers and non-com- 
missioned officers towards their men. We do not want 
to fall into the very error we are condemning by over- 
emphasising the tyranny of German militarism, but as an 
example of what we mean we may quote the comment of 
the Frankfurter Zeitung upon a case of military tyranny 
which took place a few years ago:—“ A soldier is struck 
and kicked in the most dishonouring manner and his 
assailant gets off with a short term of arrest; an 
oflicer has only to imagine that a subordinate is 
going to attack him and he may strike the man dead. 
He is held to have preserved his honour.” These, 
however, are cases of tyranny within the Army. ‘The 
tyranny exercised by officers towards civilians is almost as 
great. We will mention only one example out of many. 
A lieutenant was unwittingly pushed by an artisan. ‘The 
officer, who was not drunk, demanded an apology, which 
the artisan refused as he was ignorant of having given 
offence. Thereupon the officer drew his sword and 
attempted to run the offender through the body. Fora 
time he was restrained by the landlord, and the unfortunate 
workman attempted to escape. The officer, however, con- 
sidered himself so grossly insulted that only the man’s 
death could expiate the wound to his honour. Accordingly 
he searched the café, found the workman, and ran him 
through the back and killed him. The murderer in 
question only got three years’ confinement in a fortress, 
and the Minister of War in a speech before the 
Reichstag in effect defended the lieutenant’s action. 
In the same year the Emperor himself, addressing some 
recruits at the swearing-in ceremony, said: “ Whoever 
lays hands on the bearer of the King’s uniform lays 
hands on the Monarch himself.” That is not a remark 
consistent with the spirit of British Liberalism, but very 
properly the Daily News and the Nation do not make it a 
ground for boycotting the Kaiser. 

We could add to such examples of tyranny the tyranny 
of the law of lése-majesté, which often means, not insult 
to the person of the Emperor, but to those who act in his 
name. We do not want, however, to attack German 
administrative methods, but to point out that those who 
counsel interference in Russian affairs ought to apply their 
principles also to Germany. If not, the Russian Govern- 
ment may very properly accuse us of unjustly picking 
out for public censure one Continental Government whose 
action is not consistent with British ideas of liberty, and 
ignoring similar action in the case of other Govern- 
ments. As we have said above, Germany does not stand 
alone. There is plenty of violation of individual liberty in 
Austria, and, we are sorry to say, plenty also in Hungary. 
The Czechs of Bohemia and the Slavs of Croatia 
could make out a very strong case for boycotting the 
Austrian Emperor because of the deeds of oppression 
done in his name. Nor could protests against friendly 
Governments, because their ideas of liberty do not tally 
with ours, be confined to Monarchs. We do not suppose 
the Daily News and the Nation and the other advocates of 
the policy they recommend as regards Russia approve of 
the treatment of negroes in the Southern States, or the 
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the practice of saturating negroes in paraffin and sett; 
them alight, not because they have been found guilty byg 
court of law, but because the mob happens to think then 
guilty. Yet they do not—and very wisely in our opinio, 
—because of their objection to these things sugyeg 
that we should insult the President of the United Statg 
or the Governors and Legislatures of the States in which 
the evils complained of take place, or declare that the 
are not fit associates of a free people while they alloy 
such things to happen. Take next the case of Japan 
There are many things done by the Japanese, both a 
home, in Korea, and in Manchuria, of which no English 
Liberal would approve. Yet here, again, British Liberal 
do not attempt to insist that Japanese Imperial Pringgs 
should not be allowed to visit this country as representa. 
tives of the Mikado. 

The fact is, the true Liberal—that is, the Liberal who 
does not wish to bemuse himself with words, but wants 
really to do something to stop tyranny and to spread 
Liberal ideas—keeps his eye upon the object and asks 
what will be the policy likely to produce the best results, 
and does not consider instead what will give him an 
opportunity of working off a certain amount of superheated 
rhetoric. Where strong action is possible and likely to bg 
effective we are all for taking such action, but where, 
as in the case of great European States, it jg 
admittedly impossible, then surely the wise thing to do, 
as the present Government has done in the case of 
Russia, is to mind our own internal affairs and let our 
neighbours mind theirs. At the same time let us 
encourage, not discourage, intercourse between Britain 
and Russia and the rulers of the two nations. In matters 
of conduct, international as well as private, one ounce 
of example is worth many tous of precept. Remember, 
too, that monarchs and autocrats have as great a desire 
for justice and fair treatment in their own cases ag 
any working man. The Emperor of Russia no doubt 
feels as strong a sense of injustice if he is condemned on 
hearsay, and by those who have no real opportunity of 
knowing the facts, as any one else. When he finds that 
the British people do not, as he would say, treat him 
unjustly, he is far more likely to take a reasonable view of 
democratic and liberal institutions than if democracy and 
liberalism can be represented to him as the essential 
enemies of him and all that is his. 





THE FUTURE OF SPAIN. 


{OR the time being the revolutionary movement in 
Catalonia has been suppressed, and the Spanish 
Government has of course retrieved a proportionate 
amount of its prestige. We hope that by its wisdom it 
will deserve to retain this advantage. It is nearly impos- 
sible to disentangle the curiously mingled motives and 
influences which make up opinion in Barcelona and 
Catalonia generally, but it is quite certain that the recent 
riots were precipitated by the extremely questionable and 
very expensive military adventure in Morocco. The jealousy 
between Barcelona and Madrid is very old; the Catalans 
in times past have even accepted foreign help against the 
Castilians, and their separatist organisations have long been 
and remain a reality. Barcelona, the most advanced and 
prosperous town in Spain, resents the authority of Madrid, 
which is an administrative convention,—a city artificially 
placed and without serious commerce or industry. Yet 
Barcelona, with its un-Spanish appearance, which makes 
one think that it would be as appropriately placed in any 
other country in Europe, has no clear title to call Madrid 
very black after all. ‘There are excrescences of disordered 
thought upon the civilisation of Barcelona, and the most 
common symptom of this strange and mystifying disease is 
the throwing of bombs, which injure innocent persons 
haphazard in the streets, and serve no discernible purpose. 
It is often said that the anarchism is anti-dynastic, and 
yet when King Alfonso visited Barcelona, and moved 
freely among the people, he was received, in spite of all the 
forebodings, with some cordiality and with distinct respect. 
Every narrative of an outbreak in Barcelona has to be 
examined with unfaltering reserve, because the Aanti- 


work trying to pull the evidence about to serve their own 
uses. But, as we have said, the immediate pretext of the 





horrors of the penal contract system in certain of those 
States. They do not, of course, consider as unimportant 
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In several accounts of the rioting it was stated that the 
bodies of nuns buried in the convents were disinterred and 
dragged through the streets, and that some of these 
remains were placed outside a house belonging to 
members of the family of Guell. Whether this be true 
or not, there is much significance in the statement. The 
Count de Guell is believed to be the head of the mining 
enterprise in Morocco which has led Spain into this 
very unfortunate war. The Moorish Pretender, El 
Roghi, granted certain concessions to the mining com- 

Dy, which, however, the Sultan refused to confirm. 
Fi Roghi was only temporarily in possession of the 
district in which he granted the concessions, and he 
was driven out by the Riff tribes. The company was 
therefore in territory to which it had but a shadowy claim, 
if any legal claim at all, when certain of its engineers were 
recently fired upon and killed. Another director of the 
gompany is said to be the Duke of Tovar, who is an 
intimate friend of the King. ‘Thus there appear to be all 
the elements of an abuse,—highily placed persons employing 
the machinery of the State for furthering their own 
interests. Even if this be not all true, it would be enough 
to explain the riots if it were generally believed in Spain 
to be true. Seiior Maura, the Prime Minister, is 
reputed to be a man of incorruptible honour, and it 
is possible that he dislikes the war; but if men with 
great influence at Court, who are supported by less 
scrupulous politicians, pull all the numerous ropes of 
Spanish intrigue, it may be that Sefior Maura is helpless, 
although he perceives that Spain cannot afford this war, 
and although he has no thought of making a peseta for 
himself at his country’s expense. Look at it how we may, 
we cannot escape the conclusion that Spain is fighting 
other people's battles as well as her own, for the shares in 
the mining company are held in various European countries 
as well asin Spain. And in order to put enough troops 
in the field the Government has been compelled to call 
upon the Reservists at the very first emergency. Owing 
to the cheap rate at which exemption from military service 
can be bought in Spain, the number of men with the 
colours is unequal even to what we should call “a little 
war.” The Reservists are, therefore, being required to 
leave their homes, in many cases abandoning their families 
to certain waut and misery. We do not wonder that the 
war is extremely unpopular. 

Spain has made an appreciable leap forward in material 
comfort since the war of 1898 deprived her of Cuba and 
the Philippines, and the stronger the feeling is that peace 
spells prosperity the stronger must run the anti-war 
feeling. Of course, we do not overlook the necessity for 
Spain to avenge the killing of Spanish subjects—however 
doubtful the claims of the mining company may be, the 
engineers were, after all, murdered-—for her authority 
would be gone for ever even in her own districts in 
Morocco if she once allowed it to be thought that she was 
not moved by the fate of her nationals. But this necessity 
does not exclude caution and discretion, and certainly does 
not justify the madness of a “ forward policy.” ‘I'o be quite 
frank, we believe that Spain would be in a stronger posi- 
tion if she could give up Melilla and her other territory 
in Morocco altogether. Ceuta, which is an island, could 
be retained, for it is obviously not open to the dangers of 
towns on the mainland. We daresay that what we should 
like to see happen is not possible, however, for Spain’s 
Moroccan possessions are unlike the distant Colonies of 
Cuba and the Philippines, and it is quite credible that any 
Government which proposed their cession would provoke a 
stroug revulsion of opinion. The Spaniards, although 
they may be angry at having to leave their homes to fight, 
feel about the Spanish towns in Morocco rather as the 
Turks feel about Crete. ‘They would not like to see 
another branch of the old Spanish tree lopped off under 
their very eyes. On the whole, we imagine that the war, 
having been begun, will have to be carried on up to a 
certain point. ‘That is the practical view of the situation. 
But we hope that, for her own good, Spain will decide 
exactly what expression of contrition she should demand 
from the Riffians, and be very careful not to proceed a 
step farther. Her policy should set a limit to the opera- 
tions of the Army; the Army should not be permitted 
‘o make strategical exigencies (which, with unanswerable 
logic, will take you anywhere) drag the country in its 
Wain, The Riffians are the most warlike people in 








Morocco, and a military adventure in their difficult 
country could not conceivably end with credit to Spain. 
The bravery of the troops, however great, is not independent 
of the money-supply, and it is just this which Spain 
cannot afford. 

It has been suggested in some foreign newspapers 
that Britain is urging Spain on in this war, and, 
indeed, was careful to bring it about. This is pure 
moonshine. There is but one wish, so far as we know, 
both in the Government and among Englishmen, and that is 
that Spain may extricate herself from an unpleasant affair 
as quickly as possible. We dare say that it has occurred 
to the minds of many persous besides ourselves that it would 
be a compensation for the inconvenience and losses of the 
war if King Alfonso could go to the front in person and 
win for himself a popularity that would be of the greatest 
service, both to the Monarchy and the Spanish Govern- 
ment. He notoriously has bravery and sympathy, and he 
would certainly cut a gallant figure among his troops, 
appealing to the chivalry of the whole Spanish nation. 
Unfortuvately for our dream, the formalism which hedges 
about the life of a King is far stiffer and more com- 
plicated in Spain than in any civilised country. The 
King would take, or rather seem to take, an enormous 
risk if he broke through this massive array of official 
sentiment and custom. Still, we cannot help reflecting 
upon the possibility of such a bold step. As for the 
abandonment of the Spanish towns which we have 
mentioned, it would not be advisable in any case unless 
there was a very clear understanding in advance that 
they would not be quarrelled over in Europe. But, what- 
ever the issue in Morocco, we are convinced that the one 
hope for the future of Spain is concentration on the 
development and good government of the Peninsula. She 
has no need of outlets. ‘The country is enormously rich 
in resources, and would respond handsomely to the 
evergies of a clean-handed Administration and scientific 
enterprise. We must not fly off with the idea that 
Barcelona is quiet again because the causes of discontent 
are removed. The ability of a Spanish General to pound 
Barcelona into compliance with artillery from a hill which 
commands the city as completely as Mont-Valérien com- 
mands Paris proves nothing. The incoherent outbursts 
of Catalonia will recur unless purity of public life succeeds 
corruption, and Spain is allowed to cultivate her garden 
undistracted. 





BRITAIN AND AERONAUTICS. 


NHE debate in the House of Commons this week on 
the vote for aeronautical experiments rather served 
to demonstrate the anxiety of the public with regard to 
the conquest of the air than to bripg out any new facts 
of importance. Mr. Haldane, who has been entrusted by 
his colleagues with the duty of representing the Govern- 
ment on this subject, described the steps which had been 
taken by the War Office and the Admiralty and by the 
Advisory Committee which was constituted some time 
back. Briefly, the Navy is experimenting with rigid 
dirigible balloons, and the Army primarily with non- 
rigid dirigibles and secondly with aeroplanes, while the 
Advisory Committee is making a profound scientific study 
of the conditions underlying the whole problem of flight. 
Mr. Haldane himself is evidently more interested in this 
scientific work than in the work of immediate construction, 
for which some of his critics clamoured. At the same 
time, he announced an airship-building programme of 
quite considerable dimensions. A rigid dirigible of the 
very largest size is being built by Messrs. Vickers at 
Barrow-in-Furness, and is to be delivered to the Admiralty 
next spring. The War Office is constructing a shed 
capable of holding the largest size of dirigible, and has 
ordered a mammoth gas-bag which is to be fitted to a 
car and engine already in existence. Acknowledgment 
was also made of the enterprise of the Morning Post in 
collecting subscriptions for a dirigible to be presented to 
the War Office, and by the Daily Mail in offering to 
provide a shed to be built at Wormwood Scrubbs, to be 
used for the ‘Clément-Bayard’ if it gets across the 
Channel. 
Thus the War Office has in prospect three non-rigid 
dirigibles, and the Admiralty one rigid dirigible. It will 
be noticed that nothing definite is announced with regard 
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to aeroplanes. The official view, according to Mr. Haldane, 
is that at present the aeroplane is not sufficiently advanced 
to be of any practical use for military purposes. Without 
for the moment challenging Mr. Haldane’s judgment as to 
the relative military efficiency of the dirigible and of the 
aeroplane, we should like to emphasise the important point 
that it is only from the military and naval point of view 
that the Government need concern itself with the question 
of aeronautics at all. The defence of the country ‘is the 
primary business of every Government, and when new 
inventions, which may conceivably be used for warlike 
purposes, appear upon the horizon of practicability, it is 
the duty of the Government to watch their development 
with anxious care, and to take steps to utilise them if they 
should prove to be valuable. 

Some Members of the House of Commons argued as if 
they believed that it was the duty of the Government 
itself to invent new types of flying-machines to be far 
superior to anything which fvreigners have produced. 
How a Government is to invent a flying-machine, or to 
invent anything else, nobody paused to explain, but 
Members of Parliament on both sides of the House, like 
the newspaper Press, have fallen into the habit of 
assuming that Governments cau do anything, and ought 
to do everything. As a matter of fact, the progress 
achieved in France and Germany and in the United States 
by the acronauts has been almost entirely without the aid 
of the Governments of the countries concerned. These 
Governments, no doubt, have come in at the later stages 
to buy the results of the inventive audacity of their 
subjects, but this is the extent of the aid they have 
rendered. There is no objection to our own Government 
following the same course. Unfortunately, the War 
Office, instead of waiting to see what private inventors, 
whether British or foreigu, might accomplish, has initiated 
at the expense of the taxpayer costly experiments which 
have proved complete failures. As was well said in the 
course of the debate, if you want to buy a steam-engine 
you do not begin with the type invented by James Watt. 
You buy the best type of engine that has been introduced. 
If half the money which has been wasted by the War 
Office in futile experiments had been reserved for buying 
some of the successful machines invented in other 
countries, we should by this time have been in possession 
of a sufficient squadron to provide training in aeronautics 
for a considerable number of soldiers or sailors. This, 
indeed, is the most important task that the Government 
can undertake. The work of invention cannot be done by 
any Government Department, but both the War Office and 
the Admiralty can train men to use these wonderful new 
inventions if they are provided with adequate material. 
Already it is sufficiently clear that in dealing with this 
new development of human powers the man is almost as 
important as the machine. A body of trained aeronauts, 
even if they have only had the handling of inferior 
machines, will be a national asset, and their services will 
always be available as improved machines come along. 

Upon the more general aspects of the problem a few 
words may be said. Mr. Haldane, whether intentionally 
or not, rather conveyed the impression that he did not 
attach very great importance to any type of flying machine 
as an instrument of warfare. So far as existing machines 
are concerned he is doubtless right. It is quite certain, 
however, that the development of aeronautics is not going 
to stop at the stage which it has now reached. Progress, 
especially with the acroplanes, has been so astonishingly 
rapid, that even within five or six years we may possibly 
see developments of which at present we have no con- 
ception. After all, it is barely aulitenn months since Europe 
recognised that flight was possible. Little importance, 
therefore, need be attached to the fact that at present 
aeroplanes cannot fly very high, that they cannot carry 
many men, and that their balance might be destroyed if 
they took to dropping explosives. These are difficulties 
which will certainly be surmounted. 

Mr. Haldane suggested another difficulty in the form of 
adilemma. He said that if the aeroplane flew so high as 
to be out of rifle range, it might be cut off by clouds or 
mist, and be able to see nothing. If, on the other hand, 
it flew low, so as to make observations, the unfortunate 
aeronaut would be the mark for a battalion of sharp- 
shooters. Even in this island there is not always a mist, 
nor do clouds always lie low, and we may sincerely hope 
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that aeroplanes, if used at all by British soldiers, Will be 
used elsewhere than in these islands. Therefore there; 
nothing in Mr. Haldane’s dilemma which should in the 
least justify the War Office in neglecting to train British 
soldiers as rapidly as possible in the use of aeroplan, 
Since the debate in the House of Commons it has been 
announced that the Government intend to acquire ay 
aeroplane made by the Brothers Wright, and we ho 
that this is only the beginning of a series of gimj 
purchases. Although for the moment more has Leen dogg 
from the military point of view by airships than by aero. 
planes, the aeroplane is rapidly justifying the theoretic 
arguments in its favour. ‘he objections to the airship 
are that a great gas-bag floating in the sky is 4 
tremendous mark for artillery-fire. It must move mor 
slowly than an aeroplane, and it certainly cannot be relied 
upon to the same extent to make progress against a head. 
wind. Moreover, its power of sustaining itself in the air is 
constantly suffering diminution by the escape of gas, and 
when the gas is exhausted the dirigible is useless until jt 
has been refilled. 

The question of cost is not, of course, one which any 
nation would weigh, looking at the problem from the 
military point of view, but it is of importance when we 
begin to remember—if ever we are allowed to do so in thig 
bellicose age—that the conquest of the air is of advantage 
for peaceful as well as for military purposes. The aero.’ 
plane is a very cheap machine to build—cheaper than a 
motor-car—and is not, as far as can be gathered, very 
costly to work. On the other hand, a dirigible with 
its huge gas-bag costs thousands where an aeroplane costs 
hundreds, and involves heavy daily or weekly expenditure 
because of the constant cost of refilling with gas. A 
German engineer has published an estimate of the cost 
of building and maintaining a dirigible similar to the 
‘Zeppelin.’ He puts the prime cost at £30,000. The 
gas-bag would have to be half reinflated once a week, 
and this would cost about £335 a month, or £2,010 per 
year, reckoning the service as extending over six months, 
The cost for petrol and oil, on the assumption of a day's 
work of twelve hours for twenty days a month, and for six 
months in the year, would be £2,160, so that we have an 
expenditure of over £4,000 on fuel and gas alone before 
anything is reckoned for the cost of the staff or for repairs 
and sinkingfund. Allowing for these items, and assuming 
an effective life of two years, the German estimate of the 
total annual cost of a Zeppelin amounts to no less 
than £24,670. Assuming such a dirigible to carry on the 
average twenty passengers, the cost per passenger for a 
twelve-hours’ voyage works out to about £10. Such a 
figure, of course, puts air-travelling absolutely out of the 
question except as a pastime for the wealthy, and that it 
will probably always remain; but even from this point of 
view we are inclined to believe that the monoplane will 
quickly outdistance the dirigible in popularity, 








POLITICAL PROPHECY. 

HE device of imagining a political situation a long way 
ahead, and describing it with circumstantial care as 
though it existed, is a literary exercise which has always 
appealed to speculative minds. Mr. H. G. Wells and Mr. 
Mallock and Mr. Bellamy are the literary heirs of Plato and 
Sir Thomas More. We have before us a little book culled 
“ India in 1983,” which we have come across by chance and 
have read with delight. It was written in 1883. It is 
extravagant and farcical, but the rollicking nonsense does not 
disguise the sincere convictions of the author that if India 
were given self-government, as we Westerns understand it, 
the country would be rent asunder by gross political error, 
and by a hundred warring factions, and would finally become 
an easy prey to hordes of invaders. After a few years 
of self-government, India would be back in the days 
of Scindia and Holkar. The situation which the author 
foresaw as likely to occur if the lines of the Ilbert Bill 
were followed logically to their conclusion is, we may hope, 
still very much further off than the year 1983. But in one 
respect this brilliant little political satire has been fulfilled. 
In his description of the political temper in England which 
causes the abandonment of British rule in India, the author 
shows that the same temper would cause the granting of 
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Home-rule to Ireland. This prophecy of 1883 was soon 
‘fulfilled in part by Mr. Gladstone's adoption of the Home-rule 
policy. Lest it should be thought that the author is merely 
flippant and destructive in his criticism, let it be said that in 
his preface he remarks that he “ would not willingly be ranked 
among the blind contemners of a‘ New India’ and the possible 
developments of political and social activity of which the 
National Indian Congress is perbaps but the faint fore- 


shadowing.” 

The year 1983, the author tells us, was a memorable one for 
England, because the long agitation of the “ Perish-India 
League” at last triumphed. Gradually all the Colonies and 
dependencies of the Empire had been cast off in order that 
Britain might remain secure in her greatness, having no 
longer any points of attack open to her enemies. But though 
most of the politicians were at one on this great and wise 
policy there were some malcontents :— 

“All, however, were not quite satisfied. On one occasion a 
deputation of the leading merchants of London, Liverpool, and 
Manchester, waited on the Marquis of Birkenhead (the head of 
the house of Stanley had been granted this title instead of the 
feudal style of the Earl of Derby, as being more in accordance 
with the spirit of the age) and expressed their clear conviction 
that trade, which had always followed the flag, would be 
disastrously revolutionized, and that England would no longer 
take the lead in commerce, nor indeed in anything else. They 
found that distinguished statesman, who had all the cool common- 
sense which was the leading characteristic of his great ancestor, 
the Lord Derky of the Victorian era, looking for orders from his 
masters, as he termed the process of perusing the less informed 
journals of the provincial press, with his mind as usual perfectly 
open and in favour of any course except that which might entail 
action even of the most infinitesimally humble description. He 
listexed with exceeding patience and suavity to their address, 
was disposed to think that there was a good deal in what they 
said, and was perfectly ready to write reams of dispatches couched 
in the mildest possible terms, if that would in any way relieve 
the minds of the deputation. ‘ But gentlemen,’ he observed, 
‘you must remember ‘that national greatness consists in having 
no points where you can be attacked. If we give up India, our 
liability to attack will be much diminished. Canada is happily 
united to the great American Republic, the other colonies are 
independent, and there will remain really only our own dear but 
comparatively insignificant island. We are only too glad to see 
our neighbours adding country after country to their dominions, 
as it affords a greater area on which we can make our assaults ’ 
(as if the meek British Government ever dreamed of assaulting 
anyone) ; ‘indeed,’ he went on to say reflectively, ‘if we could 
only hand over Ireland to the United States, and half our coast 
line to Germany, and the other half to France, we should attain 
true national greatness, for it is difficult to see how we could be 
attacked at all. But these are perhaps visionary dreams,’ he 
continued, smiling, ‘and no one has ever called me a visionary 
dreamer,’ which was quite true, no one ever had.” 


The condition of Ireland encouraged the Radizal Government 
to persevere in the policy of doing what people asked merely 
because they asked it. Here is a brief description of how the 
policy had answered in Ireland :— 

“The landlords had all died of starvation and gunshot wounds, 
the last survivor being a stout old country gentleman, who 
entrenched himself in the fastnesses of Galway, and who for 
some years successfully withstood all assaults from the Invincibles. 
He inhabited a machicolated tower surrounded by land torpedoes 
and defended by mitrailleuses, and lived in a regular state of 
siege, his only amusements being to walk on a parapet of his 
tower and dodge the bombs and bullets which were fired at him, 
and to get an occasional pot-shot from behind an embrasure at 
one of his late tenants. At last a dynamite bomb, judiciously 
dropped from a balloon on to the top of his tower, terminated the 
career of this fine old Irish squire; the jury at the Coroner's 
inquest brought in a verdict of ‘death by the visitation of God,’ 
and the newspapers headed an account of the incident as 
‘Further progress in decentralization.’ ” 

The author passes to India and describes how the “ Bill for 
the Better Government of India”—in other words, for 
abandoning the country—is carried. Broken-down roads 
and ruined bridges proclaimed in India the industry and 
solicitude of the local authorities who had long enjoyed 
considerable power, and if a curious traveller asked for an 
explanation of these phenomena he would be told that 
everything was the work of “ Kamiti” (Committee). Such 
successes had naturally encouraged the supporters of the 
policy of letting Indians govern themselves, and one step 
logically followed another :— 

“Complete criminal authority to even the lowest order of 
Magistrates over every class of offender was speedily surrendered, 
and perfect equality before the law proclaimed amid general 
enthusiasm. Then the life of the forlorn non-official became one 
of constant and varied adventure. The hapless planter was 

ily accused of rape about three times a week, and spent 


most of the intermediate days in answering miscellaneous charges, 
such as mischief by fire, theft in a dwelling-house, and culpable 
homicide amounting to murder. When he could snatch time 
from these exciting amusements, he would devote the energies of 
his mind to defending himself in the Civil Court, where thirty or 
forty suits to recover the whole of his property and an amount of 
debt that would fit out an American city, were constantly pending 
against him. As the Native Collector was frequently the cousin 
of the Judge, and the Commissioner the uncle to both, while all 
three usually had an interest in a rival zemindari, the English 
planter had to stick pretty closely to business in order to worry 
along at all, and though his astuteness was developed by this 
severe training, still the strain on his constitution gradually told, 
and occasionally he was reduced to such a state of bewilderment 
that he found it difficult to pick out his own signature from the 
hundred or so executed bonds which used to be filed against him 
in’ Court.” 


After the passing of the Act for better government mentioned 
above the logical process was completed, and the last anomalies 
of British rule were removed, viz. :— 


“1 British Army (including a commander-in-chief) ; 1 Viceroy; 
1 Governor of Madras; 1 Governor of Bombay ; total 4.” 


The way was then clear for the elections to the Indian 
Parliament :— 


“Babus and Vakils and English-speaking patriots of every 
shade of character and complexion pea the land like a 
swarm of locusts, and a new order of beings, the canvassers, or 
in the vernacular dialect ‘khanwassurs,’ who rapidly, more Indico, 
became a separate caste, only intermarrying among themselves, 
came into existence, and throve like a gigantic fungus. The 
elections were most satisfactorily managed, though the general 
apathy of the people, when not personally appealed to, was 
remarkable. ‘The enormous posters which urged electors to vote 
for Ram Chunder Ghose, even when accompanied by the tom-tom, 
hardly roused their enthusiasm, but the Khanwassurs adopted 
still more efficacious means of kindling political feeling, and early 
showed themselves to be perfect masters of their business. Some 
explained that, by affixing his mark on a blue ticket, and 
depositing it before the local official, the ryot secured an exemp- 
tion from land-revenue for the term of his natural life. This 
concrete line of argument rarely failed of its object.” 

At the elections the Great Babu and Educated Hindu B.A. 
League carried the day, and out of three hundred and sixty- 
five Members three bundred and sixty belonged to this 
advanced and respected class. The remaining five con- 
sisted of one during Parsee, two old Mussulmans from a 
benighted province unaffected by Babu civilization, one 
Englishman, a Mr. Humebogue, and one native gentleman 
Lelonging to a mysterious caste known as “ Shalwashun” 
(Salvation Army). 

The composition of the Cabinet was announced :— 

“Babu Joy Kissen Chunder Sen, C.LE., President of the 
Assembly. Babu Bladeenath Laikatal, B.A., Minister of War. 
Babu Rathanath Mounterjee, Under-Secretary for War, and 
Inspector-General of Cavalry. Babu Seegyen Muchasik, B.A., 
Minister of Marine. Babu Thumbuldoon Barrakjee, B.A., 
Minister of Public Works. Babu Littleybhai Smakerjee, M.A., 
Minister of Education. Babu Datsdeweh Demunny Ghose, B.A., 
Minister of Finance. Mr. Europe Mookerjee, C.J.E., B.A., Minister 
of things in general.” 

Then Parliament was opened, and the President delivered his 
inaugural address, of which we can quote only a few 
sentences :— 

“*Let us then,’ continued the speaker, ‘ go on like blazes in the 

course of civilization and progress, and guided by the teaching of 
theology, psychology, geology, physiology, doxology, and sociology, 
and all the other sciences that the quidnuncs boast of, we can 
confront the unmitigated myrmidons of despotism, and say to the 
adversaries of freedom and jurisprudence, You be blowed! Let 
us each and all be Norval on Grampian hill, and rejecting 
rhodomontade, hyperbole, metaphor, flatulence, and hypercriticism, 
make for the goal of our hopes where to be or not to be, that is 
the question.’ (Rapturous applause.) ‘Let us show our cui bono, 
and hermetically seal the tongues of our enemies not to be 
opened except by vis major. When I look round on this imperial, 
primeval, and financial assembly, I call to mind the saying of my 
dear mamma, My son, cut your cloth according to your coat ; and, 
indeed, dear brothers, if not, how can do?’ (Applause).” 
The first legislative act of the House was to pass a Bill for 
the payment of Members, and the second was the decision to 
cut down the Army by half and reduce the pay of the 
remainder by 50 per cent. “The reign of Peace,” said the 
Minister of War, “has begun, the lion lies down with the 
unicorn, and wars, which brought money to wise men and 
counters to fools, bad now become as obsolete as the Behemoth 
or the Shibboleth.” 

But the Assembly had not reckoned with Major-General 
Ahmed Shab of the Barrackpore Division, who resented the 
reduction of the numbers and the pay of the Army. He marched 





to Calcutta with his troops, went to the House of Assembly, and 
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suid significantly : “ President Sahib, I, on behalf of the Army, 
have arrived to confer with your Honourable House on many 
important matters of State.’ The President nervously 
answered: “We shall be happy to receive your petition, 
General Sahib, but under Appendix B, Rule I, Clause 3, all 
petitions must be made on one-rupee stamped paper and 
submitted through the proper channels.” Ahmed Shah 
trained bis guns on the House and demanded an answer that 
day. The members gradually melted away, having decided 
to come back on the morrow, and, if necessary, die at their 
posts. The two Mussulmans, the Parsee, and the Shalwa- 
sbunista bad been chosen by acclamation to render the honour- 
able service of being hostages in the General's bands. 

The next day the President arrived alone at the House, and 
found awaiting him three hundred and sixty letters of excuse 
for absence. All were to the same purpose. One from the 
Minister for Education was cast in the form of a memorial :— 


“«The humble memorial of Babu Littleybhai Smakerjee, B.A., 
humbly showeth—1. That your memorialist entered the service of 
Government at the early age of 18, having received first class 
education at Mission school. 2. ‘hat your memorialist served 
the Government with zeal, discretion, and courage for many years, 
and attracted the favourable notice of all his superior officers. 
3. That your memorialist is now a member of the Supreme 
Parliament, having been elected under Regulation XX of 1981 by 
his fellow-citizens. 4, That your memorialist requests that your 
Excellency will point out to the Military Department that to offer 
violence to House of Representatives surely is to kill golden calf 
that lays fatted eggs; that your Excellency should proclaim to 
liceutious soldiery to beat their ploughshares into pruning hooks, 
and consider busy bee, who does not toil, nor spin, and yet is fed 
like ravens by Elijah. (“This man,” thought the President, 
“certainly must have been educated at the Mission school,” but 
as yet the drift of his application was rather obscure.) 5. Your 
memorialist also prays that your Excellency will at once bell the 
cat and make all serene through your noble courage. 6. Your 
memorialist further prays that he is unable to meet licentious 
soldiery owing to risk of his life, which was undergone yesterday 
by your Excellency’s kind commands, that he appends herewith a 
medical certificate showing that he is unfit to meet licentious 
soldiery owing to a pain in his stomach, and that, for the same 
reason, viz., pain in stomach, he is unable to die at his post 
in accordance with your Excellency’s benevolent commands. 
7. Your memorialist, therefore, prays that your Excellency will 
grant him leave on medical certificate on full pay (“Ah! the old 
story,” groaned the President) till such time as his health is 
restored and pain in stomach has ceased. And your memorialist, 
as in duty bound, will ever pray for your Excellency’s long life 
and posterity.’” 


Another letter ran :— 


“*HonovureD PrestpENT AND Fre.tow-CiTizEn oF ARYAVARTA, 
—The whole mighty world around us is bound by one chain, 
the Absolute and the Immoveable. Where and what is the 
immortal and primeval essence? This problem, the Hermetic 
philosophy or Wisdom-religion, is alone capable of solving 
satisfactorily. The Filia Vocis has lifted the veil of the Sanctum 
Sanctorum, and the Alpha and Omega is but the manifestation 
of the Adam Kadmon, the Macrocosm of the Stupendous Whole. 
In the Arcanum of the Gnostics and the Kabalists the Magnale 
Magnum is the Azoth, the Ophis is the Logos, and Nout, or 
Nought, is the one-only—one,’ and so on as far as the bewildered 
President could see for three or four more closely-written pages.” 


When General Ahmed Shah at last burst open the door 
he found only three hundred and sixty-five inkstands, desks, 
and seats, and three hundred and sixty-five copies of Roget's 
“ Thesaurus of Words and Phrases.” 


Tn his epilogue the author says :— 


* And now the state of India recalled the good old times of two 
hundred years before. Scindia declared war against Holkar, and 
devastated the rich lands of Central India, while the Bheels and 
Pindaries attached themselves to either side alternately, and 
looted both with indiscriminate energy. ‘The Nizam marched on 
Mysore, and threatened Travancore, while the dacoits of the 
Maratha country entrenched themselves in the mountain fast- 
nesses of the Western Ghauts, and descended at intervals on the 
Deccan and the Konkan, carrying fire and sword wherever they 
went. The loot and burning of Bombay was long afterwards 
celebrated in Marathi ballads, and the pirates from Angria’s 
Coast spread their depredations as far as Surat and Broach. 
A combined force of Russians and Afghans harried the Punjab, 
sacked Lahore and marched on Delhi, while General Ahmed Shah, 
who had promptly had the old Commander-in-Chief strangled, and 
then proclaimed himself head of the forces, and subsequently 
Emperor of Delhi, advanced slowly from, the eastwards to meet 
them. The Chinese poured an army through the Thibetan 
Passes into Nepaul, and sent demands of tribute to the princes 
of India, while Rajputana wasted its strength in constant inter- 
tribal conflicts. The French sent a strong naval and military 
force to Pondicherry, with fifty thousand tricolour flags, and 
orders for wholesale annexation; while the king of Burmah 
marched his forces on Rangoon. Famine and pestilence followed 
in the wake of the destroying armies, fields were left uncultivated, 





bridges and railways were everywhere destroyed, and the countay 
sank into hopeless anarchy.” 


We can find no more space for quotation, but cannot leayg 
“India in 1983” without expressing the hope that it will tj 
republished by its author. 





GAMES AND TEMPERS. 
RE golfers becoming better-tempered? It sounds ay 
admirable topic for discussion in the season which 
belongs to the sea-serpent and the giant gooseberry. It jg 
suggested by a recent picture in Punch illustrating the old story 
of the Scotch elder who put a pebble in his pocket for each 
expletive he used during a round of the game, and who found 
that the most violent expletives needed, to supplement hig 
pockets, a cart. But does not the story belong to the 
traditions, to the conventions of the game rather than to the 
plain facts of to-day? There are whole bundles of thegs 
stories of infuriated golfers in the back files of the illustrated 
papers; stories and pictures of choleric old gentlemen dancing 
on broken niblicks, of obese Colonels bursting with wrath 
in bunkers, of Scotch ministers gravely contemplating a mis. 
spent future. The Scotch minister is the type; he comes into 
the stories again and again; a batch of golf stories without 
2 minister, or, rather, a “ meenister,” in them is as unthinkable 
as a harlequinade without a clown. And yet—do the stories 
and pictures fit the facts any longer? The ordinary man 
who meets a golfer finds him as often as not a person of a 
serene temper, unruffled by the changes and chances of the 
working lives which even golfers must lead. When he sees 
the habitual golfer play golf, or when, himself a golfer, 
he plays golf with other golfers, the round they play 
is not a storm of abuse, not an agony of self-reproach, 
not a concatenation of resonant expletives. The misfortunes 
which come by bunkers and hazards and bad lies and putts 
which will not run down are accepted with an equal mind 
which is less resignation than cheerfulness. Perhaps, in 
the twenty years in which golf in England has grown from a 
rare game almost into a national recreation, golf has schooled 
the golfer; perhaps the ebullient rages, the tempests of com- 
mination, belong already to a dim and storied past. Certainly 
there are other games which can try the temper quite as 
severely; other games at which tempers are lost every day 
they are played. 

You come to some sort of an understanding as to why 
tempers are lost at this or that game if you consider the 
games which are more or less marked with composure. You 
may play cricket, for instance, for many years without coming 
across an infuriated cricketer. Of course, there are bowlers 
who are not able to regard with equanimity a batsman who 
hits them out of the ground four times in an over. Perhaps, 
if they are fast bowlers, they try to bowl a little faster; 
there have been bowlers who have bowled at the batsman 
instead of the wicket, and when those balls, too, go for 
four or six, the situation becomes worse. There are 
batsmen, again, who return glowering to the pavilion if 
they are given out leg-before-wicket, even in these days 
when it is fashionable to get in front of the wicket 
as soon as the bowler begins his run. Occasionally you 
may hear of batsmen of skill and conviction who attempt 
feats possible only to players filled with a noble rage; 
“Q,” for instance, writes somewhere of a batsman who 
tried to kill a man fielding mid-on because he wore a 
pink shirt, Then there are fieldsmen who, in their turn, are 
sometimes unable to bear with gladness the remarks of the 
spectators; there was a county cricketer not long ago who, 
incapable of enduring longer the taunts of the multitude, 
turned round and shied the ball as hard as he could into the 
middle of the crowd. But these are the exceptions; the rule 
is even temper and acceptance of all the chances of the game. 
There are no traditions of furious cricketers in the back files 
of the illustrated papers. Football is a little different. The 
referee suffers at football, in all the stories. But it is the 
crowd who assault him, or who carry him away to drown him, 
not the players; and the kind of football in which referees 
are ill-treated is not the kind which you think of first as a 
game. At school and at the Universities, where the best 
football is played, the game is friendly always, even if it can 
be pretty rough. The Winchester game and the Eton wall- 
game are rough enough to test schoolboys; they would be too 
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professionals. The Rugby game can lend itself 
occasionally to private ends. There is a story of an Oxford 
Rughy blue, playing for bis College against another College 
fifteen, who gave instructions to his team before the game 
” He was a straightforward man of strong likes and 
dislikes, and the other team contained a player of whom he 
tly disapproved. “If any of you fellows collars Blank,” 
cautioned them with ewpbasis, “hold him and wait till I 
But that game was played as amicably as any 


rough for 


he 
come. 


ther. 
‘ Is it, perbaps, the sheer violence of the physical exercise 


which makes it possible for games like cricket and football to 

be played without loss of temper? Does the player find a 
veut for his fury in the extra amount of muscular strength he 
employs in ruvning faster and hitting harder and charging 
with greater vehemence ? The hockey-player whose stick is 
hooked, which is one of the most irritating things in the 
world, or the polo-player ridden off the ball, can each expend 
an enormous amount of energy in hooking some one else's 
stick, or swiping at tbe ball, or riding off another man. You 
get to something like finality in the incapacity to feel rage in 
a rowing crew beaten in a race. Rowing, of course, is not a 
game, but rowing races illustrates the point. When a beaten 
crew, each member of which has utterly rowed himself out, 
is desperately struggling in the wake of another crew to the 
end of the course, how many of the eight could be angry 
about anything in the world? Take exactly contrary con- 
ditions for the game, and good temper not merely vanishes, 
but a large number of people do not seem to think that there 
is any need even to keep up appearances. What is the pro- 
portion of card-players who can go through game after game 
losing time after time with incredibly bad luck, and can 
yet remain wholly unruffled? Cards are a severe test. 
The files of the illustrated papers are full of agonising 
scenes which have taken place at whist and bridge and 
other games in which partners play against partners. 
Games of cards in which each man plays for himself do not 
provide situations quite so poignant, but who does not know 
the player who, unless he begins by winning satisfactorily 
almost from the first, is obsessed with a gloom which he 
seems to intend should oppress the whole table? He has“ his 
usual luck,” and he is not to beconsoled. Thelawof averages 
is nothing to him; he forgets that he plays night after night, 
and that the end of the year finds his losses and gains 
almost equal; he may even be a man with a large income, and 
yet be filled with misery at the prospect of losing a few pence. 
But he will be magnanimous about it; he proclaims with 
indifference that “he is used to it,” and he suffers horribly. 
If he had some physical outlet for his emotion, would he not 
possibly suffer less? He is denied even the last satisfaction 
of the exusperated chess-player or draughts-player; he 
cannot upset the whole board and watch the pieces roll 
about the floor. 

It is the denial of the counter-irritant which provokes to 
the intensest forms of fury. The unlucky card-player suffers 
much; but there are outdoor games which deny the counter- 
initant with even greater subtlety. Many men who are 
blameless in other walks of life cannot play lawn tennis 
without lamentable losses. To have the ball placed by 
a skilfal opponent precisely where it cannot be reached, 
to fail with service after service, to have the most 
brilliant strokes easily taken and returned, and to be 
without the skill to hit the ball really hard without sending 
it into the net or out of the garden,—this may be to suffer 
indeed. But the tennis-player is not subject to the tortures 
of the croquet-player. Croquet, since the days of childhood, 
has changed for the worse. There were no boundaries then. 
In other days, on other lawns, there were opportunities 
always present to the maltreated player, compelled to watch 
4 conquering opponent do with his ball as he pleased. He 
could not interfere till his opponent broke down; but then, 
if he could but once hit him, he could prepare for real 
relief. He could place his own against his opponent’s ball, 
he could lift his mallet with the true golfing swing, and he 
could bang his enemy into flowerbeds, over gravel paths, 
into woods and streams. ‘To-day, in a milder and maturer 
age, he must not hit his opponent's ball even so much as 
over a boundary twenty yards away. How should a man 
play such a game as that and keep his temper? To be 
possessed of such an admirably lethal form of weapon as a 








croquet mallet, and to be forbidden, as a relief to the 
feelings, to do more than pat another ball five or six yards 
away on a perfectly level lawn, is to experience the height 
and the depth of the splenetic emotions possible to the 
player of outdoor games. 





THE FRIENDSHIP OF THE STARS. 


E listen now and again to a lecture on the stars. As 
a rule, it consists of a theory to account for their 
presence in the heavens, and an effort to convey some idea of 
their vast distances from us and the rates and directions of 
their motions. Standards of time, distance, and speed of 
which we have experience on earth have to give way to standards 
of which we can have little conception. The unit of a mile 
a minute, the best we travel at, is superseded by the speed of 
light, at which we never shall travel—unless it be by the 
light-allied ethereal element in our being when, baving shed 
its clogging vesture of flesh, it wings its way back to God, 
“who dwelleth even above the stars.” It should be less hard 
to die on a starry than a clouded night. 

But although we cannot follow fully the scientific methods 
by which the results given us have been arrived at, we yet 
believe them to be true, as far as human knowledge and skill 
have gone, and are generally much interested. The interest, 
however, does not penetrate deeply nor last long. It is rubbed 
off the tablets of the mind with much the same ease as the 
imposing cypher-line of star distance is wiped off the demon- 
stration board. By the time we have reached the home gate, 
the stars are again shining with their accustomed light, and 
are not the swiftly moving spheres of the lecture dimly seen 
through depths of space? Science is as yet too young to 
make an impression that can displace the so much older, 
more mellow, and more soothing one of tradition, fancy, and 
sentiment. It is, as it were, the trained, keen glance through 
a telescope, the marking of angles painfully small, and an 
expression of results in complicated mathematical terms, 
opposed to the calm upward gaze of the Eastern sage, and the 
thoughtful writing on his scroll of:—‘*Canst thou bind 
the sweet influences of Pleiades, or loose the bands of Orion ? 
Canst thou bring forth Mazzaroth in his season? or canst 
thou guide Arcturus with his sons? Knowest thou the 
ordinances of heaven? Canst thou set the dominion thereof 
in the earth?” It is thus vaguely, of a piece with their 
remoteness, but yet with a strong love, that most of us regard 
the stars. The sun is a fierce lord, demanding active effort in 
return for the aid of his countenance; and the moon is a 
fickle mistress, with her face, as a rule, turned wholly or in: 
part away from her lover. She is very lovable, with her amica 
silentia, but the love begotten varies with her mood. We 
regard the stars differently. Old and faithful friends of our 
childhood, youth, and age, they are always the same. The 
observer with more deliberate vision, when life has passed 
onwards towards the close of its allotted span, can count upon 
seeing the same stars in the same part of the heavens as 
when he looked at them carelessly and fitfully in his fresh 
and eager youth. He has passed through much of joy 
and sorrow in the interval, but throughout it all the 
“Wain” has travelled softly every night along the same 
distant road. The impression of stability in an unstable 
world begets a sense of profound comfort. He may have 
travelled over half a world, yet however strange his day scenes, 
he has been able to return home by starlight. In changing 
hemispheres he certainly would drop temporarily one set 
of star friends to pick up another. But the old ones were 
ready in their accustomed place to welcome him as soon as he 
recrossed a well-known line. The sea-weary sailor of the 
Northern world, after rounding Cape Horn, looks out for the 
North Star as “the first land he makes.” For the closer 
welcome home, however changed men and things may have 
become, the relation of a cluster of stars to the church tower, 
the crest of the hill, or sea horizon brings back more quickly 
and fully old memories and associations to the mind than 
aught else. When the wanderer returned to Locksley Hall 
his soul readily found anchorage to the stars :— 

“Many a night from yonder ivied casement, ere I went to rest, 

Did I look on great Orion sloping slowly to the West. 

Many a night I saw the Pleiads, rising thro’ the mellow shade, 

Glitter like a swarm of fireflies tangled in a silver braid.” 

It is easy to conceive bow in uu eurlier age the stars, always 
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steadily looking down from the same positions in the heavens, 
should have come to be regarded as powers influencing. the 
destinies of men. The necessity for regarding some of them 
as enemies, to account for adverse rulings in earthly courses, 
has, happily, been cleared away, and now all are friends in 
“the house of life,”—cheerful friends, to boot, for they are 
always shining. Earth mists dim at times their brightness, 
or even conceal them wholly from us for a season. But this 
only adds to their charm. The face of the human friend must 
at times be clouded to ke lovably human. The same bright, 
unvarying smile would become unmeaning, if not repellent. 
The love is warmer when embracing the glittering brightness 
of a star on a frosty night, its globular radiance from a 
mountain height, and the softer light in summer. 

The great majority, unfortunately, pass through life without 
having made friends with the stars. They have been too 
intent upon everyday struggles. Market prices are not quoted 
in star-script. They have Nature’s usual kindly compensation 
of not realising their loss, for the highest friendship is largely 
unconscious of itself. The determination to be friendly defeats 
its purpose, and we only realise the meaning and worth 
of friends when it occasionally strikes us what the world 
would be like without them. As dreary as the sky without 
the stars. Pregnant of miser: :11 disaster are the comments 
upon the supposition by all to wiom it bas suggested itself, 
and especially by those sacred writers who turned for their 
highest inspiration to the book of the heavens. “Let the 
stars of the twilight thereof be dark.” “For the stars of 
heaven and the constellations thereof shall not give their 
light.” “The stars shall withdraw their shining.” “TI will 
cover the heaven, and make the stars thereof dark.” A deeper 
gloom must have been cast over the soul of Satan when upon 
his first visit to earth he found it not only 

“Dark, waste and wild under the frown of night,” 
but also “ starless.” 

The stars, as seems natural, were kindly friends to human 
St. Paul, for when in tribulation on the sea, be writes that 
“when neither sun nor stars in many days appeared, 
and no small tempest lay on us, all hope that we 
should be saved was then taken away.” There is no more 
cheering and hopeful presence to the storm-tossed sailor than 
the peep of a star through a ragged rift in wind-torn clouds, 
and in times of less stress, with a hundred of its brethren, it 
is ready to point out his path to him upon the waste of 
waters. 

From the human standard the stars necessarily lose in the 
objective solidity of friendship, owing to their mysterious 
distance from us; but, on the other hand, they gain subjec- 
tively in its range, elevation, and purity. Human nature is 
too commonplace to be able to supply all that is unconsciously 
looked for in a friend. The one who expects does not possess 
it himself, although he is not aware of the fact. To make up 
for deficiencies, subjective bias magnifies what is small, and 
supplies what is lacking, and as there is not so favourable a 
field for its exercise when friends come often into contact 
with each other, friendship is stronger and more lasting when 
they meet more rarely. We readily find the qualities we 
most desire in our friends the stars, and there is no danger of 
being disappointed in the materialism of closer contact, 
unless temporarily when listening to the lecture. In par- 
ticular do we find them the true friends of adversity. 
Ask the invalid, with the dragging length of a sleepless night, 
or the wearier length of the longed-for day, pressing on his 
soul, what he thinks of the rise of the morning star, or the 
first glimmer of that of evening! They are truly to him “ the 
lamps of God.” 

A steady look at the stars is the most soothing anodyne to 
pride and self-esteem unjustly bruised,—oftentimes harder to 
bear than physical pain. But our friendships, happily, are 
but infrequently those of pain. In the long courses of life 
free from it, love gains a greater depth, ambition a loftier 
tone, and sympathy a nobler breadth after a communing 
with our friends the stars; and as for the petty worries of 
which every life has a full share, they appear too insignificant 
to be worth troubling about. And this high dignity of 
friendship the stars will always carry, for was not the deepest 
expression of the friendship of God Himself towards man 
heralded to him on the beam of a star, that bright Star of 
Bethlehem whose light has brightened, and will ever continue 
to brighten, many a dark corner and weary hour of earth? 





ire. 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, ° 
CAN WE AFFORD TO BE DIVIDED? 
{To THe EDITOR oF THR “ SPRCTATOR." ] 
Srr,—I am sure many of your readers, both Free-traders and 
moderate Tariff Reformers, are with you in your approval af 
Mr. Foljambe's suggestion (Spectator, July 3lst) as to the 
advisability of obtaining a Royal Commission to call forth 
bond-fide evidence on the question which is now exercising the 
minds of all the constituencies in Great Britain. It must be 
borne in mind that the Unionist Party is at present. dividey 
into three groups—viz., moderates, extremists, and Fre. 
traders—and I believe there is as much difference between 
the first and second as there is between the first and third, 
None of us considers that we have reached finality in figdgl 
affairs, and in the changed relations which have taken place 
between ourselves and the Colonies and foreign countries 
many questions have arisen which call for careful examination 
and deliberation. This can only be accomplished by sifting 
expert evidence and weighing statistics bearing on the various 
points at issue. 

The political situation is at present a very critical one, and 
the dangers and disasters which may result from the Socialistic 
policy of the present Government can only be met and 
defeated by the Unionist Party presenting an undivided 
front. This cannot be achieved without concessions on both 
sides, and the nature of the compromise which is desirable 
can only be arrived at by an exhaustive inquiry into the whole 
question. The recent by-elections clearly prove that the 
policy of Protection pure and simple, as advocated by the 
extreme section of Tariff Reformers, does not commend itself 
to that large portion of the community who view with 
intense disfavour any programme which involves an increase 
in the price of the necessaries of life; and opposition 
to popular Free-trade Unionists, which they advise, is 
only playing into the hands of our opponents. It is 
becoming more and more manifest that without united 
action on the part of all sections of the party, victory of the 
Unionist cause at the next élection is seriously imperiled. 
Why, then, not sink our differences on Tariff Reform for the 
moment, unite on all other points on which we are agreed, 
and advocate the appointment of a Royal Commission to 
inquire into the merits or demerits of the one question upon 
which we differ? Let me add that exaggerated pessimism 
such as is contained in the speech of an excellent and 
enlightened landlord like the Duke of Portland does no good; 
it only leads to truculent retorts on the part of Mr. Lloyd 
George and Mr. Winston Churcbill. What is the good of 
talking of the ruin of agriculture, which the Budget scarcely 
touches, when wheat is selling at 42s. per quarter and when 
farmers are competing against each other in many counties 
for vacant holdings at increased rents P—I am, Sir, &c., 

A J.P. 





GEORGE IIl.’S PROPOSALS FOR IMPERIAL 
DEFENCE TO THE AMERICAN COLONIES IN 1773 
(To rus Eprron or tue “Srecrator.” } 

Srr,—It may be interesting to your readers, now that the 
question of Imperial defence is being considered at the 
Colonial Conference now being held in London, to read the 
proposition for Imperial defence suggested by King 
George III., and set out in the Royal Instructions issued 
under his sign manual on April 12th, 1778, under the authority 
of an Act passed in that year “to enable His Majesty to 
appoint Commissioners to treat, consult, and agree upon, the 
means of quieting the Disorders subsisting in certain of the 
Colonies, Plantations and Provinces of North America.” 
(18 George III., chap. 13.) These Royal Instructions will be 
found among the State-papers in the Public Record Office in 
Fetter Lane, London, entitled “ Correspondence for Quieting 
Disorders Subsisting in North America,” contained in 

Vol. 299, “‘ America and the West Indies.” 

The Royal Instructions also proposed the representation of 
the Colonies in the Imperial Parliament, the right to elect 
their own Governors, and the authorisation of “a General 
Assembly in the nature of the present Congress, for the 
management of the general concerns of the said Colonies.” 
The Royal Commissioners appointed were Earl Carlisle, 
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Viscount Howe, William Eden, Esq. (afterwards Lord 
Auckland), and Captain George Johnstone, RN, (formerly 
Governor of Pennsylvania), owing to whose indiscretion the 
Commission failed (see “ Annual Register” for 1778, p. 218). 
—I am, Sir, &c., Tuomas Hopacins. 


Toronto, Canada. 
P.S.—The following are some of the clauses in the Royal 


Instructions :— 

“You are to avoid giving umbrage or jealousy to the Powers 
with which you are publicly treating ; and you are not to make 
any public appeal to the inhabitants of America at large until 
you shall be satisfied that such public body of men, and the 
Commander-in-Chief of the American Forces, shall refuse to enter 
into or proceed in such a treaty. 

“As to the Contribution for Defence, it is just and reasonable 
that you should remind those with whom you treat that you are 
led to hope they will now make good, in the name and on the part 
of our Subjects in America, their own repeated Declarations of 
their readiness to contribute to the Public charge, in common 
with all our other Subjects, seeing they are to enjoy the common 
privileges of all our other subjects, and they are the rather 
called upon to Exercise this Act of Justice, as such contribution 
would now be a mere act of free will. 

“If they are disposed to consider that idea without prejudice, 
they will find it to their advantage in fixing upon the ratio by 
which the amount of a contribution may be regulated. 

“The sum required will be moderate. It may be taken upon 
the ratio of their numbers, their tonnage, or their exports. ‘The 
increase of payment can only be in proportion to the increase of 
their abilities, and it becomes of interest to Great Britain to 
promote the Trade and Population of our Subjects in America, 

“If, however, no such specific measure should be agreed upon, 
they will probably be easily brought to see that it would be to 
their own interests to maintain some Force at their own charge ; 
and as it was granted in the Preliminary Articles, that no 
standing Army should be raised or kept within the said Colonies, 
except in the cases therein mentioned, you may urge the propriety 
of providing for the establishment and maintenance of Provincial 
Forces, Regular or Militia, for the defence of the said Colonies, 
the preservation of Public Peace, and the protection and security 
of our Subjects. 

“You will therefore enter into this consideration, and settle 
the number of Troops proper to be kept on foot in each Colony, 
together with all the regulations necessary for the raising, exer- 
cising, clothing, and paying, of the same; but they are to be 
under our command, or under the command of those whom we 
may think fit to appoint, and all commissions are to be in our 
name and by our authority. 

“If obstacles should arise to either of the modes in which the 
point of the contribution to the Common Defence hath been 
stated herein, there is still another mode in which the proposition 
may be put. 

“There are duties payable in the Colonies, under the Acts of 
Legislature passed long before 1763, to which they have never 
made any objection. Port Duties, Postage, the Escheats, the 
Forfeited Grants of land, and the Quit Rents. These, though not 
considerable, in the state of Collection, which will ever prevail 
while they are to be accounted for here, will form very consider- 
able articles of Kevenue, if collected under vigilant authority 
upon the spot. In lieu of all these, and upon a cession of them 
to their respective Colonies, let their assemblies grant a certain 
sum for the Service of the Public Defence and for a certain 
Term. 

“If all these points should fail, you must then propose to let 
the question rest in oblivion, and to secure them in fact, by Con- 
cessions upon the repeal of such Acts as you have power to 
suspend, and such others as they may represent as fit to be 
repealed. And if the suspension of the Declaratory Act should 
be urged as a consideration on their part, you may propose to 
supersede the necessity of it by a declaration to be framed upon 
the close of the whole treaty of the respective rights of Great 
Britain and America, 

“These four expedients, in the order in which they are placed, 
will afford you the means of avoiding the difficulties of settling 
this important and delicate point. But though we have suggested 
them in this place, you are always to remember that it will be 
more advantageous to postpone the discussion of them or at 

least the decision of them, to the second part of the ‘I'reaty con- 
cerning those terms which may be required from our Subjects in 
America. 

“If, however, they should propose to fall into any other 
measures for the purpose of contributing to the public charge, 
in common with all our other subjects; or should entertain a 
prejudice in favor of the mode adopted by their Articles of Con- 
federation lately proposed in Congress, and signed Henry Laurens, 
President, you will so frame your discussions upon that matter as 
to facilitate the same in such mode as you shall judge most 
advisable. 

“But if you find them peremptorily fixed on coming to no 
resolution favorable to any proposition of Contribution at all, 
you, or any three of you, have hereby our Royal Authority 
ultimately to declare your Acquiescence.” 

“An extension of the trade of America would also be an object 
that might be fairly put in discussion. 





“Upon the subject of Commercial Regulations, the prevailing 
principle has always been to secure a monopoly of American 
Commerce. 

“The Custom House Regulations are but a weak security for 
this Monopoly in practice; and it should seem that the most 
effectual way to insure its continuance would be to lay upon 
articles of Foreign produce, not imported from Great Britain, the 
amount of Provincial duties, whether collected for Local or 
General Purposes. This is a point to be watched in the course of 
the Treaty, if there is on the one hand a relaxation from ancient 
restraints, that new stipulations may reasonably be required on 
the other. The Articles agreed upon by you under the head of 
Regulations of Trade must necessarily pass into an act of Parlia- 
ment; and to avoid the revival of any question upon Right and 
Authority, a Representation from our Colonies may precede 
the Act. 

“There are, however, some advantages unconnected with this 
Subject which you will have in your power to offer immediately.” 

The following observations appear in the “ Hints respecting 
Instructions to be given to the Commissioners ” :— 

“ Whereas the exercise of the right of taxation by the Parlia- 
ment of Great Britain for the purpose of raising a revenue in His 
Majesty’s Colonies, Provinces and Plantations in North America, 
has been found by experience to cause great uneasiness and dis- 
orders, and has, by sundry misrepresentations, been made the 
means of misleading many of His Majesty’s faithful Subjects who 
yet acknowledge the justice of contributing their portion to the 
Common Defence of the Empire, provided such proportion should 
be raised under the Authority of the General Assembly of each 
respective Colony, Province, or Plantation, to declare that it is 
not the intention of His Majesty, or the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment, to receive from any of the said Colonies, Provinces, or 
Plantations, any duty, tax, or assessment, but such as shall be 
continued under the Authority of the General Assembly of each 
Colony, Province, or Plantation, towards the Common Defence of 
the Empire, according to the constitution, circumstances, and 
situation of such Colony, Province, or Plantation.” 





DARWIN AND TENNYSON. 

{To tue Epiron of tHe “Sprecratos,”) 
Srr,—The centenary of two such men as Darwin and Tenny- 
son occurring in the same year is a notable coincidence. The 
former was born February 12th, 1809, the latter six months 
later on August 6th. 

The two men did not meet till 1868, when in reply to 
Tennyson saying: “ Your theory of evolution does not make 
against Christianity,” Darwin answered: “No, certainly 
not.” But some decades before the Darwinian creed had 
been denounced, and the terms “natural selection” and 
“survival of the fittest” bad become household words in 
science, the poet had drunk in the spirit and grasped the 
importance of the central truth of Darwinism. 

The fact that the poet was thus abreast of, and even pro- 
jected his vision beyond, the most advanced thinkers of his 
youth has been recognised. Romanes (eg.) says: “The 
object of Natural Selection is always that of producing and 
maintaining species,—types in the highest degree of efficiency, 
no matter what may become of the constituent individuals,” 
—a striking republication by science of a general truth pre- 
viously stated by poetry :— 

“So careful of the type she seems, 
So careless of the single life.” 
Tennyson thus noted the fact, and a few years later Darwin 
supplied the explanation. 

Tennyson's references to scientific truth impress us with 
wonder at his knowledge being always so thoroughly up to 
date. When he was at Cambridge we are told that in some 
College debate he astonished his hearers by propounding the 
theory that “the development of the human body might 
possibly be traced from the radiated, vermicular, molluscous, 
and vertebrate organisms”; and “The Palace of Art” 
originally contained the following passage, omitted after- 
wards with other stanzas because the poem was thought to 
be too full :— 

“ All nature widens upwards. Evermore 
The simpler essence lower lies: 
More complex is more perfect.” 
Here we have an anticipatory expression—a very rudimentary 
one, of course—of the doctrine that the history of living 
creatures bas been a gradual but very slow ascent from the 
simpler elements to the more complex. The “Origin of 
Species” was not published till 1859; but though its main 
thesis as to the different species not being derived from 
specially created ancestors, but evolved by steps that can be 
traced, was formulated at first by Darwin, the subject bad 
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been for some time, so to speak, in the air. There had been | iguores this strange but invaluable institution. According tg 


tentative approaches to the solution of the problem, made by | the King’s Proclamation of 1908, “steps are continyo 


the early “transmutationists,” as they were then called, suc! 


as Lamarck, which did not, however, satisfy the naturalists of | caste. To an Indian—indeed, to an Anglo-Indian—thig is 
Light is thus thrown on the genesis of such a | almost a proclamation of anarchy. Are we governing Indiy 


the time. 
passage as :— 
“They say, 


The solid earth whereon we tread 


In tracts of fluent heat began, 
And grew to seeming-random forms, 
The seeming prey of cyclic storms, 
Till at the last arose the man. 


Move upward, working out the beast, 
And let the ape and tiger die.” 

Yet this was published nine years before Darwin's epoch- 
making volume appeared, and its composition probably goes 
back to a much earlier date. But the precise source of this 
remarkable forecast and anticipation has not, to the present 
writer’s knowledge, been pointed out. We know that in 1837 
Tennyson was deeply engaged in the study of Lyell’s 
“Principles of Geology” (1830-33). Now chap. 33 deals 
very fully with Lamarck’s theory of the transformation of 
the orang-utan into the human species. 

It is not without interest to set beside those earlier 
utterances the lines “By an Evolutionist” published in 
1889, three years before Tennyson's death :— 
“I have climb’d to the snows of Age, and I gaze ata field in the 


ast, 
Where I sank with the body at times in the sloughs of a low 
desire. 
But I hear no yelp of the beast, and the Man is quiet at last 
As he stands on the heights of his life with a glimpse of a 
height that is higher.” 
In his notes in the Eversley Edition Lord Tennyson says: 
“My father brought ‘Evolution’ into Poetry. Ever since 
his Cambridge days he believed in it.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
Francis St. JouN THACKERAY. 
Mapledurham Vicarage. 













AN ALTERNATIVE BUDGET. 
{To tux Eprror oF tur “ Sprcraror.”’] 
Srr,—Your remarks upon “ An Alternative Budget” in your 
last issue have been read with much interest. It seems to me 
that as the call for money is for exceptional expenditure it 
ought to be raised by exceptional means. To increase the 
Income-tax all round seems to me hardly fair. The taxation 
of capital in any form is ruinous to the “ credit ” of commerce, 
but an increase on income, however acquired, over and above 
the £5,000 minimum can burt no one. As one who will be 
called to pay the sur-tax I venture to suggest that to meet 
the present exceptional outlay the sur-tax should be 6d. in the 
pound for incomes over £5,000 but under £10,000; 1s. in the 
pound for incomes over £10,000 and under £15,000; 2s. in 
the pound for incomes over £15,000 and under £20,000; and 
over £20,000 3s. in the pound. Iadmit I should pay under the 
3s. sur-tax; but surely it is far better to pay on income rather 
than on capital, be it land or any other security which adds to 
the “credit” available for commerce, taxation on which must 
be detrimental to the true interests of the country. My 
humble opinion is: Tax income, but do not touch capital. Do 
not unduly tax the man of a medium income, but tax the 
large incomes for special and exceptional calls.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A Constant READER. 





INDIAN REFORMS. 
[To THe Epiroxn oF Tun “Sercorator.”] 
S1r,—“ Malik Umar Hyat Khan of Tirvana condemned the 
practice of educating low-caste men, as such education turned 
their brains, and there was always a danger of their commit- 
ting these mad acts” (see in the Times of July 5th report of 
the proceedings of the Legislative Council of the Punjab). 
The opinions expressed by this gentleman, who, as a Mussul- 
man, is in a position of sound detachment, are no doubt those 
of the vast majority of our Indian fellow-subjects. Huve we 
paid sufficient attention to these opinions in the past? Have 
we done all we might have done to maintain, to use your own 
words, “that strange, mysterious, and to Western notions 
horrible,institution of caste?” Caste is all our Indian friends 
have of social regulation. Without it society is dissolved 


usly 


: | taken towards obliterating distinctions of race,”—that jg, of 


in the interests of the governed, which, as you say, should by 
the object of British rule, when, if we do not promote, we at 
least accept without concern, the disintegration of society ? 
If we did not first suggest the anarchist views which ar 
represented by the murderer Dhingra and his associates 
have we done all we might have done in support of law and 
order,—that is, of caste? Lord Morley might learn much 
from the representative of Indian opinion whom I bay 
quoted. I think if Lord Morley would consult real Indiay 
opinion he would learn that education in Europe is not cop. 
sidered to have been ua success, because it tends to break down 
caste and leads to anarchy. Malik Umar Hyat Khan woulg 
probably recommend that barristers and pleaders should be 
placed on the same footing,—that is, that un artificial promi. 
nence should no longer be placed on European legal training, 
He would probably recommend that some appointments now 
reserved for the Civil Service should be filled by promotion 
from the subordinate services. India is administered, if not 
governed, by an army of Indian officials, among whom we can 
select capable and proved men in full sympathy with Indian 
ideas. The Malik would hold that the admission of Indians to 
the examination for the Civil Service is an unnecessary encour. 
agement of the exotic education which is responsible for the 
murderer Dhingra and his associates. The Malik would 
approve of the association of Indians with ourselves in the 
supreme government of the country, but he would insist on the 
Indians selected being subarna (of good colour). And 80 on; 
the list of reforms from this Indian gentleman’s point of view 
might be extended indefinitely. Ido not say that we should 
see things entirely from the Indian point of view, but I do 
say that we should not ignore that point of view.—I am, Sir, 
&e., Oup LIBERAL. 





HOW SHALL WE GOVERN INDIA? 
(To tux Evitor or tug “Sexcratox.” | 
S1rr,—May I claim the hospitality of your columns to proffer 
as a solution of the above problem the advocacy of a multipli- 
cation of native States under the Princes, nobles, and great 
Zemindars, assisted by able Dewans (Prime Ministers) and 
Councillors, and guided by the best and most sympathetic 
British officers we can give them in the shape of “ Residents,” 
representing the paramount power, and experts skilled in the 
various branches of administration, especially those in which 
technical knowledge is required. After a service of thirty- 
two years in British India, chiefly in civil, as distinct from 
military, employ, I spent three years in the native State of 
Mysore as head of the Forest Department, in which position 
I had every opportunity of making myself acquainted 
with the methods of administration and their popularity 
with the people as compared with those in what is styled 
“ British India,” and am convinced that the former are more 
suitable, and commend themselves more to an Nuastern people 
than the latter. Mysore is, of course, in an exceptional 
position as a Native State, having been in commission and 
administered by British officers for many years, and on its 
“ Rendition” terms were made with the late Maharaja which 
could not be enforced or proved acceptable with others, 
although their principle would, I think, be accepted by many 
of the enlightened Princes like the Gaikwar and Scindiah, who, 
vory different to the old type of Indian Maharajas, are fully 
alive to the advantages of the Pax Britannica, and as solicitous 
for the welfare of their subjects or tenants as any European 
ruler or landholder. Mysore is governed by the Maharaja, 
through a Dewan (Prime Minister) und Executive Council 

consisting of three members. 

When I was there the present Maharaja was a minor and 
his mother, Her Highness the Maharani, was Regent. The 
Dewan was a Brahmin, one of the ablest men I ever met. 
The first Councillor was a native Christian, the second 
Councillor a Mohammedan, and the third Oouncillor a 
Brahmin. Each had portfolios and administered the 
different Departments through their Heads, some of which 
were Europeans and some natives, and a lieutenant. There is 





into chaos and anarchy. The Queen's Proclamation of 1858 


also a Representative Assembly, which meets once a year, 
composed of delegates from the different districts, to discuss 
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Fi noe 
atters and bring forward any questions or grievances for 
x The British Resident, 


the consideration of the Government, 
as representative of the Government of India, looks on and 
aivises when required, but rarely intervenes in the actual 


administration of the State. The administration is by no 
means ideal from a Western or British point of view. The 
Revenue collections and correspondence are frequently in 
arrears, and matters are generally slack compared with the 
more rigid system in force in the adjoining territories under 
direct British rule. But it suits the people, who are well 
content, happy, and prosperous on the whole. Public works and 
education are well cared for, and the Treasury is overflowing 
with money! Substantial justice is, I believe, done to all, 
andthe Maharaja is universally, and I may say deservedly, 
popular ; in fact, beloved, his merest wish being law. What 
more can be wanted? Without going into further details I 
am convinced that if we could by degrees transform India 
into a congeries of native States based on the Mysore model, 
governed in accordance with Eastern ideas and tempered by 
Western guidance, we should find a solution of all our diff- 
culties in India,—cement the loyalty of its hereditary Princes 
and nobles, provide au honourable career for its educated 
classes, popularise our rule with the masses, in fact, govern 
India through the Indians, whilst relieving our Indian Civil 
Service (the finest in the world) of the drudgery of routine 
ofice-work, and setting them free to really govern and lead as 
the guides, philosophers, and friends of the Indian people. 
—I am, Sir, X&c., CaMPBELL WALKER. 





MR. BALFOUR AND THE “SPECTATOR” AND THE 
EAST AFRICAN SCANDALS. 
[To tae Eprrok or tus “ Spectator.” | 
Sr,—In your issue of July 3lst you devote much space to the 
debate on the Colonial Office Vote, and you congratulate Mr. 
Balfour “ on taking so strong a line” about the conduct of an 
East African official, You write: “ Mr. Balfour insisted, as 
we have always done, that the essential point was not the 
question of immoral relations (I have underlined the salient 
words), but the criminal misuse of official power.” With the 
greatest respect, may I be allowed to say that Iam sure that 
neither you nor Mr. Balfour realise what harm such words 
may be likely to work to the cause of morality in all classes of 
society the world over? Are we to take it that immorality, 
wnaccompanied by a tyrunnical use of magisterial authority, 
isa thing that does not much matter? Surely the trials that 
beset people residing in remote and tropical places are 
so severe that the utmost influence of the Government, 
the Press, and public opinion ought to be directed towards 
the encouragement of a good life, as being Christian, 
reasonable, and affording a sure foundation upon which to 
build our Imperial prestige and influence. In the Times of 
July 29th I read that the Professors of the proposed Uni- 
versity in China “will not be required to submit to any 
religious tests, but must be men in complete sympathy with 
Christian ideals.” Has not a country which makes the 
Coronation of its Sovereign an impressive Christian service 
the right to say to those who are to be sent to represent the 
Crown abroad: Do you accept the Christian standard? But, 
as we have already tried to show, the words used by yourself 
and Mr. Balfour may be employed to strike at morality 
generally. Would such words find a place in a syllabus of 
moral instruction or in a code of religious education? Should 
we like our masters to teach such sentiments in our primary 
or secondary schools; or would they be welcomed, shall we 
say at Eton or Sandhurst or the Universities? It may be 
said that too much has been made of a few words; but if the 
nation is indeed to find and follow a “ new way of life” it will 
have to study and to fight the horrid slaveries, traffics, and 
consequences of “ the social evil,” and in its moral crusade it 
will need all the lift and leadership that the Spectator and 
Mr. Balfour can give it.—I am, Sir, &c., 
E. C. Carter. 
St. Jude’s Vicarage, Whitechapel, E. 


[We should have thought that it was quite clear that 
neither Mr. Balfour nor the Spectator wished to treat the 
issue of sexual morality involved as unimportant, What we 
feel, however, is that it is impossible—all experience proves 
it—to make inquisition into the private lives of officials, and 
attempt to enforce an absolute standard of sexual purity. 








Such attempts end, as a rule, in the manner depicted by 
Shakespeare in Measure for Measure. But though the State 
cannot hold a Puritan Inquisition, it can and ought to 
punish with the utmost sternness any use to vile ends of the 
power and authority it gives its instruments. It can hardly 
punish too severely in stch instances,—EKp. Spectator. ] 





EMPLOYERS AND UNIVERSAL MILITARY 
TRAINING. 
[To tum Eprror or tus “ Srxctator,”] 
Srr,—All agree that we must be able to defend the country 
adequately from invasion, and to do so with the least incon- 
venience to business; yet some hold that we should give the 
present plan of recruiting the Territorial Army a fair chance, 
though even a three weeks’ holiday for initial training is 
known to be barely one-eighth of the time required for the 
purpose. It is true that many extra drills are put in by 
zealous individuals and “units”; but is it less true that the 
remainder of the training must take long to acquire by these 
methods, even if undertaken by all? Meanwhile, and for 
some years to come, experienced men in a business are liable 
to be withdrawn up to thirty-five years of age for six 
months’ training on the outbreak of any war requiring 
the departure of Regulars from this country, and whether 
or not the war were likely to affect the business in such 
a way as to tux the skill of a fully reliable staff. Many 
employers, otherwise anxious to assist the present plan, must 
be deterred by considerations such as these; and is there 
really a fair chance of its becoming less inconvenient or 
appreciably (and relatively) more adequate? Let us, then, 
examine conditions in which the burden would be borne more 
equally; ignoring alike the resulting increase of fituess 
to those who would have helped to bear it, and also 
benefit—from tfiining at sckool and sub- 
sequently—to those who would not have so _ helped. 
Information received from eighteen Lancashire firms 
comprising mills, foundries, machine-makers, &., and 
employing nearly seven thousand five hundred workpeople, 
shows that under three hundred youths of eighteen, or 
less than four per cent. of the whole, would be affected in the 
first year by the scheme of the National Service League. 
Now so many of these youths as reached a physical standard 
would, after four or six months’ camp-training in the first 
year, form part of the Territorial Army for the next three 
years. While so doing they would have a fortnight’s annual 
camp (all training being at the public expense), and they would 
be followed yearly by similar batches. Men in their nineteenth, 
twentieth, and twenty-first years would thus suffice in the case 
cited above, without trenching on the Reserve that would 
accumulate for a greater emergency, till they had passed 
their thirtieth year. Would not these conditions—obtainable 
by universal military training—be more convenient than the 
present plan to employers willing, as are all, to do their best 
for the country ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
Hersert M. Wyatt, Commander R.N. 


the lesser 


Bournemouth. 





IRISH TOURIST DEVELOPMENT. 
[To tne Epitor oF tue “ Srecraror.” | 
Srr,—It may be alleged that, owing to the International 
Exhibition in London, the American Presidential Election, 
and the depression of trade in England, the tourist traffic to 
Ireland during 1908 was rather dull; but there are indications 
that the present season will be a good one. The number of 
those who are regular visitors to Ireland, as distinguished 
from those who make an experimental trip, is steadily on the 
increase. Perhaps the opening of a branch office at 65 Hay- 
market by the Irish Tourist Development Company for the 
purpose of further developing Irish tourist traffic may do 
something in this direction. In any case, Mr. Richard Croker, 
the late “boss” of Tammany Hall, announces a monster 


pilgrimage of forty thousand visitors next year from 
America. In the meanwhile I wish to draw atten- 


tion to a few new developments in Irish tourist traffic. 
Two companies have initiated the idea of eight-day con- 
tract tickets in Ireland: the Dublin and South-Eastern 
Railway have inaugurated a system of eight-day tours, by 
which for the sum of £1 first, 15s. second, and 10s. third class 
any one who presents a ticket from a British railway company 
may use the railway for a week. This includes excursions by 
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railway to Bray, Wicklow, Rathnew for the Devil’s Glen and 
the Pass of Dunran, Rathdrum for the Valley of Glendalough, 
the Seven Churches, and the Vale of Glenmalure, Ovoca for 
the Meeting of the Waters, Woodenbridge, the Old Town of 
Wexford, New Ross for St. Mary’s Abbey, the Abbeys of 
Dunbrody and Tintern and Waterford. Similar tickets are 
also issued covering the hundred miles of the Londonderry 
and Lough Swilly Railway, as well as the steamers which run 
from Fahan to Ramelton and Portsalon. These excursions 
include the whole of Inishowen from Buncrana to Carndonagh, 
Letterkenny, Creeslough, Dunfanaghy, Gweedore, and Burton 
Port. In this case the contract tickets are still cheaper, being 
15s. first, 11s. 3d. second, and 7s. 6d. third class. At Rosa- 
penna, in North Donegal, the hotel, which is close to the golf- 
links, has been practically doubled in size, while a small hotel, 
quite clean, simple, and beautifully situated, has been opened at 
Fintragh Bay, three miles from Killybegs, in South Donegal. 
In addition to this, the Strabane and Letterkenny Railway, 
which was opened last January, gives a much more direct 
route to Rosapenna and Dunfanaghy.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Athenzum Club. V. Hussey WAtszH. 





“SEEMS S0O.”—EDUCATION. 
(To tae Epiror or THe ‘‘Sprctator.”] 

Srz,—It seems difficult to be certain how far Mr. Stephen 
Reynolds’s article in your issue of July 24th is descriptive, or 
how far it gives his own opinions. If it is the former, it is very 
far from being true as regards religious education. I can find 
him plenty of Lancashire mill-hands who care far more than 
“two pins” about the subject. On the other hand, I sorrow- 
fully admit that in all classes there are too many who care 
nothing for education except so far as it helps, or is supposed 
to help, from the point of view of the pocket. Readers of the 
Spectator, however, hardly need to be told that ; they remember 
how Bishop Creighton described certain persons as “ hating 
knowledge, hating it for its own sake.” 

But the last two paragraphs of his “communication” 
almost compel us to think that in the main he does agree 
with his friend Dave. At any rate, these paragraphs 
are neither more nor less than a shameful misdescription 
of the work of the Commissioners, the clergy, the laity, 
and, above all, the teachers in our schools, who are all 
doing their best for the rising generation. I have had 
thirty years’ experience in Penwortham—where we had 
four schools—Oldham, and Higher Walton, and I assert 
that his description of teaching “parrot fashion,” and 
“Tommy, don’t you wish you wuz a gen’‘Jeman?” is an unfair 
caricature. Of course there are failures in the teaching 
profession ; there are failures everywhere. And of course we, 
whether Commissioners, clergy, or laity, who love and believe 
in education have made many blunders, and shall make 
many more. But has Mr. Reynolds read the “ Oxford 
and Working-Class Education” Report, or the “ Report on 
Continuation Schools,” published by the Government on 
July 9th? If he has, he contradicts them, and they are 
rather weighty names to contradict; if he has not, I will 
recommend them to him and to your readers. No one denies 
that there is need for improvement in our elementary and 
other schools; but Mr. Reynolds has attacked our teachers, 
many of whom are doing excellent work, in a way that rouses 
my indignation. Let him read the letter of “ H.S.” on p. 131 
of the same number of the Spectator, a complete answer to 
the whole tone of his communication. Our teachers need 
encouragement and sympathy, not blame, least of all unfair 
blame.—I am, Sir, &c., Gro. BLapon. 

Higher Walton Vicarage, Preston. 





COUNTRY SCHOOL EDUCATION. 
(To rae Epiror or tHe “Spectator.” | 
Srr,—Thank you for your splendid article on country school 
“education” (Spectator, July 24th). The country parson’s 
wife knows how true it is. May I point to one universal 
example of misdirected time? For sixpence I can make two 
pairs of warm woollen socks in ten days that will last a boy of 
six all the winter, or one pair of stockings. So could any girl 
in any cottage in the land. I do not speak of other garments, 
such as jerseys, which require a slightly, very slightly, higher 
degree of intelligence. Speaking for my own neighbourhood, 
I may say that every family, all through the winter, has always 





a 
got at least one member thoroughly unwell with a cold, Ide 
not say this is entirely due to being badly shod, but I do 
that if every school-child could have a stout pair of stockings 
to supplement his boots the tendency of the children to tig 
illnesses bred of colds—bronchitis, rheumatism, adenoids, eon. 
sumption—would be enormously reduced. But does one eve 
see a child in hand-knit socks? One in five hundred. The 
other four hundred and ninety-nine pairs of feet are clothed in 
thin shoddy, which may or may not be in holes. In the meap. 
time the girls of the family, who could easily supply this want 
if they were taught and encouraged to knit in school, ar 
busily occupied in learning the relation of the Predicate to the 
Subject (I think this is the expression) and the correct use of 
aspirates. Also in drawing in coloured chalks.—I am, Sir, &, 

OUTREMER, 

P.S.—I am aware that knitting is taught. I only complain 
that it is taught in such a way that it is not learned. 





THE IDEAL SITE FOR A HOUSE. 
(To Tue Epiror or Tas “Seecraton.”] 

Srr,—I am much interested in the article in the Spectator of 
July 17th on the choice of a site for a house in the country, 
The aspect should, however, in my opinion be south-east rather 
than south. South-east is, I think, the ideal aspect. This 
enables you to see the sunrise. The earliest rays are caught 
by the front windows, which are sheltered from the glare in 
the heat of the day. Sanitation is an important point upon 
which the article does not touch, but the possibilities of 
which are of course taken for granted ina site for a house, 
especially “if it is to supply its own milk ” !—I am, Sir, &e., 

Walsall, Maurice GkINDoy, 

DO ANIMALS REASON? 
(To rue Eprror or tae “ Specrator.’*]} 

Str,—The question whether animals reason is largely one of 
psychological terms. One contributor, Mr. C. A. Wells, seems 
to infer that reason implies any action other than instinctive. 
But no one denies to animals perhaps the same powers of 
perception and inference that we have, obtained in the same 
way by experience, and not by instinct. Yet these are not 
reason. Iam surprised to find the intermittent lameness of 
a horse adduced as a proof. First, many slight lamenesses 
appear only after rest, and disappear with exercise. This is 
why a horse is always put to stand before a veterinary 
examination, and why one first watches him in the stall and 
when he is being brought out. Secondly, excitement over- 
comes the effects in slight cases. Thus pleasure on turning 
homewards induces insensibility. We ourselves when lame 
can forget pain in slight cases under the excitement of a 
chase, &c. <A dealer often takes care to disturb bis horses 
before the visitor sees them, and when a horse is led out starts 
him off with whip-cracking and with the rein tightly held. I 
need not go into details; they are well known; but I always 
insist on a reversal of the process. Slight lamenesses, 
disease of the navicular bone for one, are often slow and 
insidious. They will appear and disappear in various cir- 
cumstances until they are pronounced. I have often heard 
such cases termed “shamming,” and held my tongue. 
Inferences from animal sagacity are always dangerous; we 
naturally desire to do honour to our pets. They are most bard 
to combat when inference or association and instinct combine, 
as in the behaviour of a dog when he is detected doing wrong. 
Association here suggests to him punishment, and instinct the 
cringing demeanour by which a thousand ancestors have best 
averted it. The psychology of the animal, like that of the 
child, requires much more careful observation than groom, 
keeper, or nurse will ever give it. I will spare you any 
psychological treatment of the matter, but to my mind the 
animal shows not even the beginnings of conceptual capacity. 
—I am, Sir, &e., OBSERVANT. 








SCHOOL CRICKET. 
[To tue Eprror or tue “Spectator.” | 
Srr,—A foreigner travelling in England said that he was 
especially struck by the fact that Englishmen of the upper 
classes, in addition to their intellectual efforts (which he 
thought alone appropriate to them), also engaged in hard 
physical exercises which were more fatiguing than the daily 
labour of the rustic. He recognised, however, that cricket 
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entailed discipline on those taking part in it, and that the 
game brought squires and their tenants, clergymen and their 
parishioners, into such contact as conveyed mutual advanta ges. 
We call cricket a game, but it entails much exertion on all 
‘taking part in it. As we read in Nyren:— 

“Here's guarding and catching, and throwing and tossing, 

And bowling and striking, and running and crossing ; 

Each mate must excel in some principal part—— 

The Pentathlum of Greece could not show so much art.” 
However critics may disparage the instruction at our public 
schools, they can find few flaws in the mode of education there 
favoured. Cricket, with its disappointments, its successes, its 
excitements, its need for concentration, helps much in building 
up the character of a boy and preparing him for the world. 
The “ slacker ” in the field is soon taught that 

“Epyov 8° obdty dvesdos, aepyeln 3€ 7° ivesdos. 
In the “New Way of Life” one advantage of a National 
Army is said to be found in the fact that “the youth of the 
comfortable classes” would be brought into contact with 
“the artisan and labourer.” This is the case already with 
cricket, and in this game the “Norman blood” must give 
way and even be ordered about by the churl, who excels in 
skill—I am, Sir, &c., GLENN DALRYMPLE. 
Tlam Vicarage, Ashbourne. 


[To Tue Eprron or THe “Spectator.” | 

§ir,—The gentleman who wrote to your paper under the 
name of “ An Outsider” (Spectator, July 24th) seems to have 
drawn his impressions of school cricket from a poor source. 
I know the system on which several of our Northern schools 
ron their cricket, but I have never found boys of fifteen play- 
ing a pick-up game without a school colour to see that there 
is no foolery or slackness. Moreover, if the batsmen play 
cricket there can be little of the sleeping in the field that he 
complains of. It is the fault of the boys themselves that 
they “slack.” They are not keen and do not like the game. 
To a poor player who dislikes the game, cricket cannot be 
anything but dull. The fact of the matter is that the 
game is played too hard, and with too much looking to 
improving the good players and leaving the poorer to them- 
selves. Whether the boy likes it or not he must play. He 
dislikes making no runs, he hates being laughed at for poor 
fielding; the captain and committee and the games-master 
confine themselves to coaching boys who show promise and 
their own protégés. The mediocre player is left to himself. 
Naturally he tries to avoid playing in conspicuous places in 
the field, fearing ridicule. The mistake lies in the game 
becoming more of a task than a pastime; and this is to be 
traced in great measure to the conduct of the coaches, as I 
have mentioned above, who are often guilty of pure favouritism 
in the game.—I am, bir, X&e., AN INSIDER. 








NOTICE.—When Articles or “Correspondence” are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, as in the case of “Letters to 
the Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of 
view is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
pudlication. 








POETRY. 


MARTELLO NO. I. (log.) 


Tuey built me round, and they built me thick, 
With a skin of stone and a heart of brick, 
And they circled me with a yawning ditch, 
And topped my roof with a cannon, which 
They said would sweep the country round 
With an iron ball of sixteen pound. 


With threescore others the same as I, 
They dotted the shore from here to Rye, 
Contented smiled, and hurled the boast, 
“Let Boney come! Our bit of coast 
Will give him a reception hot 

Such as he nowhere ever got!” 








(This of Boney, whose thumb had twirled 
Like a tee-to-tum the trembling world; 
Whose nod could move a million men, 
Who with a stroke of his iron pen 

Could make a kingdom, or with a frown 
Topple thrones and their sitters down !) 


Never came Boney: and ‘twas said 

Of me and my mates he was afraid. 

So here we are as we've been since then, 
Standing jokes and despised of men: 
Some of us, truly, deemed to be 
Worthy butts for artillery : 


Some of us come to a homelier fate 
Let at a half-crown weekly rate. 

And I hear the wandering tourist say, 
We're picturesque in a sort of way, 
And interesting when looked upon 

As links with a past now long bygone. 


If we point no moral, we tell the tale 

Of a stirring time when Britannia, pale 

With suspense, not fear, gathered her might, 
And girded her loins for impending fight : 
When the marshland rang with the note of War, 
And the beacon nightly flashed afar : 


And roads, now lone and deserted, then 

Echoed the tramp of marching men: 

And from North and South and East and West, 

The proud old county called her best 

To stand, in accord with her ancient right, 

In the van of England's mustered might. 
FRANCIS ABELL, 








BOOKS. 


—@——. 


SAILING SHIPS.* 

Mr. CHaTTrerToN has the right temper and inclinations for 
writing a book of this sort, and we congratulate him on the 
successful conclusion of his diligent—we must not say 
laborious—research. He has a true love for the sea, and is 
manifestly under its spell, and this is not true of all English- 
men. He has a practical knowledge of sailing, and an evident 
passion for what Stevenson called “ the richest kind of idling,” 
—hanging about harbours and docks and picking up sea-lore 
from communicative “ shellbacks.” Besides this, he is a 
scholar in naval learning, and the artist who puts, for 
example, in the picture of an early sixteenth-century ship 
triangular headsails consorting with a rectangular sail on 
the “bonaventure mizzen-mast” commits in his eyes an 
inaccuracy scarcely to be pardoned. In his preface he 
describes bis purpose in writing the book :— 

“I trust that both the yachtsman and sailorman will find in 
these pages something of the same exciting pleasure which has 
been mine in tracing the course of the evolutions through which 
their ships have passed. Those whose work or amusement it is 
to acquaint themselves with the sailing ship and her ways, and 
for lack of time and opportunity are unable to seek out the noble 
pedigree of what Ruskin truly described as ‘one of the loveliest 
things man ever made, and one of the noblest,’ may care to learn 
what were the changing conditions which combined to bring 
about such a highly complex creature as the modern sailing ship. 
Perhaps at some time when handling a rope, a spar, a tiller or a 
sail, they may have wondered how it all began; what were the 
origins of all those various parts of a ship’s ‘furniture’; why 
some essential portions have scarcely changed; and how other 

rtions are the outcome of time, experiment, and science. I hope 
that to neither the amateur nor the professional sailor I shall 
seem impertinent if I have attempted to tell them something 
about their ship which they did not know before.” 

It is a common opinion that for nearly all serious purposes 
in the ocean traffic of the world the days of sailing-ships are 
ended; human beings and perishable goods must all be 
carried at the highest possible speed. This may be true, and 
yet the history of sailing-ships makes one hesitate to feeb 
sure. We remember that some time ago a reputable 
mathematician propounded the theory that the principles 
of sailing had been much too conservative, and that there 





. 
* Sailing Ships: the Story of their Development from the Earliest Times to the 
Present Day. B E. Keble Chatterton, With 130 Lilustrations. London; 
Sidgwick and Jackson. [l6s. net.) 
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were unsuspected powers in sailing-ships which had still to 
be developed. He argued that the lifting force of sails had 
never been laid under contribution. To take a simple 
illustration. A kite is a sail which has a lifting force ; 
but the sails of ships tend to bury the ship deeper 
in the water in proportion to the energy exerted. We 
doubt whether there is anything worth considering in this 
idea that ships might be lifted as well as driven by the 
wind and tbus enabled to travel more easily through the 
water. Probably the lifting can come only from a power 
within the ship berself, but that there is a future for power so 
applied has already been proved, notably by the hydroplane 
which has been tried lately on the Thames at Chiswick. But 
there are other ways by which the days of sailing may be 
kept glorious. Let us remember that after the introduction 
of steam the new models of ocean ships known as clippers 
were introduced by the Americans, and that the rival ships 
built on the same model, but rather improved, by Green 
and other famous English builders gave a new lease of 
life to the trane-ocean trade by means of suiling-ships. 

Other surprises may be in store. Mr. Chatterton supposes, 

and he has good reason, that motor auxiliary power will 

come to the rescue of sailing-ships. No one who has 
watched the use of petrol engines in small vessels round the 

British coast can question the reasonableness of what Mr. 

Chatterton says. The petrol engine is comparatively cheap 

and takes up littie room. When it is not being used there is 

absolutely no waste. Given fair wind the petrol is turned off, 
the propeller “telescopes” out of the way, and the ship 
proceeds under sail carrying only a small additional burden. 
So far auxiliary motor power has been applied in the merchant 
service to no ship over seven hundred tons burden, but even 
this is an application on a larger scale than was dreamed to 
be possible at first. 

Mr. Chatterton has been greatly aided in his research by 

studying old fonts in British churches, particularly in those 
churches dedicated to St. Nicholas, the patron saint of sailors. 
His investigations have confirmed the scanty evidence for the 
period between the tenth and fourteenth centuries. But, as 
he says, perbaps the most interesting material of all is the 
illustration of an Egyptian sailing-ship of the XII. Dynasty. 
For the Egyptians were the predecessors of the Phoenicians 
in the art of navigation, and the Phoenicians taught all the 
world. It is extraordinary how conservative the principles of 
naval architecture have been. As Mr. Chatterton justly says, 
there is less difference between the model of the ancient 
Egyptian ships, with their long overhang fore and aft, and 
that of the latest racing yachts of to-day than there is between 
the various types of small craft along the British coasts. In 
this book there are illustrations of the only model of an 
ancient Egyptian ship so far discovered—it was unearthed at 
Rifeh by Professor Flinders Petrie—which shows exactly how 
such vessels were rigged. 

Considering tlie vast importance of the conquest of the sea 
to every nation, one is astonished that nautical subjects have 
not entered more into the art of the world. The trath seems 
to us to be that painters have left ships alone unless they 
were under the fascination of the sea to such an extent that 
they found it worth while to master all the necessary 
technicalities. Venice and Geroa produced great artists and 
mighty sea-captains, yet few of the masterpieces which have 
come down to us deal with ships. As Mr. Chatterton says, 
there is, and always has been, a gulf between the landsman 
and the sailor. 

For ocean-going ships there can be no comparison between 
square sails and fore-and-aft sails. Tbe former avoid all the 
danger and inconvenience of gybing. It is related that 
Columbus on his way to America changed the fore-and-aft 
sails on one of his ships to square sails. The persistence of 
the lateen in certain waters, where it sometimes seems to be 
justified more by sentiment than practicality, is, however, 
remarkable. Mr. Chatterton says of this rig :— 

“T think that in all probability it was adapted, a few centuries 
before the introduction of Christianity, from the Egyptian square- 
sail. Its very appearance and the corner of the world in which 
it is found as the prevailing rig both suggest that. It is reason- 
able to assume that in the course of years, when the more 
experienced Easterns began to discover the art of sailing against 


the wind and to find that the rig of the Nile boats was not suit- 
able for this, there would be evolved a modification of the 


———— 
of the lateen sail of the dhow. It is of extreme antiquity, and 
has endured with but little alteration from the time of Alexander 
the Great, about 350 B.c. The prevalence of this kind of rig in 
the Red Sea, the Indian Ocean, off the East Coast of Africa, 
especially as far south as Zanzibar, is well known. The fact that 
it is still found everywhere up and down the Mediterranean 
the Nile and on Swiss lakes, shows how firmly established did this 
lateen rig become in the course of time.” 

One very interesting break with ancient tradition is the 
arrangement in the new ‘Dreadnought’ ships of the British 
Navy, in which the officers for the first time live forward and 
the men in the afterpart of the ship. But, on the whole, ong 
hardly knows whether to wonder more at the manner in which 
the designs of the masterly naval architects of the ancient 
world made themselves known in all parts of the world or at 
the tenacity with which these ideas were preserved when once 
they had been adopted. Mr. Chatterton speculates that the 
Phoenicians visited Scandinavia, and in this way accounts for 
the striking likeness between a Phoenician galley anda Viking 
ship. There is nothing incredible in the hypothesis. If the 
Phoenicians reached Cornwall and there worked the tin 
mines, it would have been natural for them to take advantage 
of the prevailing westerly winds to sail up the Channel and 
across the North Sea. English shipbuilders, as Mr. Chatterton 
shows, have been remarkable not so much for their inventive. 
ness as for their skill in adapting other nations’ ideas. Surely 
it is impossible not to apply the lesson to other branches of 
invention. In aerial navigation we are notoriously behind 
France, Germany, and America, and we must direct our 
attention now not to crying over our want of inventiveness, 
but to overtaking the dangerous arrears into which we have 
fallen. 

We have left till the end of this notice an interesting point 
in naval tactics. Many readers who have not closely followed 
the history of naval design will be surprised to learn how 
recently oars were used in sailing-ships. Well-known 
pictures of the Spanish Armada, of which one is pro- 
duced here, show at least one of the ships with oars 
in action. The fact, of course, is that oars were employed 
long after sails were common and sufficient for all 
ordinary purposes. In naval fighting the whole secret of 
success lies in mancuvring for position, and the ancients, 
who could not sail very close to the wind, naturally depended 
upon their oars to get to windward of their opponents. The 
Phoenicians and Greeks lowered their sails before an action. 
Thus oars were almost indispensable in certain small fighting 
ships till the invention of steam,—they gave independence of 
the wind which was later given for the first time satisfactorily 
by steam. No doubt there was little scientific mancuvring 
in the earlier naval battles; the ships closed together and 
there was what might be called a land battle—a band-to-band 
affair—at sea. The Athenians were probably the first to 
develop naval tactics. Herodotus says the Ionians introduced 
the tactics of breaking the line by a concerted and calculated 
movement, but as about fifty years after the date of which 
Herodotus speaks we find the Ionians according to other 
evidence fighting in the old way, it is not unnatural to doubt 
the word of Herodotus. The Athenians, then, were probably 
the inventors not only of the practice of breaking the line, but 
also of that of rowing round the enemy and mmming the 
broadside of his ships. 

The illustrations in the book are excellent. We wish, how- 

ever, that something more impressive could have been given 

to represent Greek naval architecture. Such a noble figure 

as the “Flying Victory of Samothrace” was matched, as we 

know from medals and coins, by figurebeads on actual Greek 

triremes. But this and similar small defects cannot prevent 

us from saying that this book should be in every naval library. 

It has information which in the nature of things is not con- 

tained even in Mr. Warington Smyth's fascinating book, 

Mast and Sail in Europe and Asia. 





JOHN HUS.* 


Tne Count Liitzow is already well known to English readers 
by his work on Bohemian literature, and his claims to the 
distinction of an honorary doctorate have been recognised by 
the University of Oxford as well as by the University of 
Prague. In this volume he has added to his reputation by 








* The Life and Times of Master John Hus, By the Count Litzow, London: 
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placing before English readers a well-informed and pleasantly 
written account of one of the two episodes in the history of 
Bohemia which have special interest for this country, and 
both of which have stood in need of being retold in English 
from the Bohemian standpoint. On two great occasions have 
English names become household words in Bohemia; one 
name is that of an Oxford don, and the other was borne by a 
Princess of the Blood. John Wycliffe inspired the leader of 
the Hussite movement, and two centuries after the ashes of 
both Wycliffe and Hus had been scattered to the winds the 
beautiful daughter of James I. became the “ Winter-Queen” 
of Bohemia. Both episodes have been discussed by English 
writers chiefly from the standpoint of the general history of 
Germany and of Europe; the fate of John Hus is a dramatic 
incident in the record of the Council of Constance, and the 
Bobemian Revolution is the prelude to the Thirty Years’ War. 
The book before us, on the other hand, is written to illustrate 
the place of Hus in the national history of Bohemia, and to 
Count Liitzow he is not less a patriot than a reformer. 

In a short preface Count Liitzow explains his personal 
attitude to his subject :— 

«J write,” he says, “as a fervent admirer of Hus, both as an 

enthusiastic Bohemian patriot aud as a fervent and pious 
Christian, whose life-purpose was to strive for a return to the 
conditions of the apostolic church and to rescue the Church of 
Rome from the state of unspeakable corruption into which it had 
then fallev, and from which, partly by the action of Hus, it has 
since been delivered. It is no part of my task to attempt to prove 
that Hus was perfect.” 
The critical eye may trace the appearance of the lues 
biographica in the following sentenee in which Count Liitzow 
remarks that Hus “in his writings constantly refers in a 
childlike and touching manner to his—very insignificant— 
shortcomings.” They are fortunate whose lives can stand the 
fierce light of modern investigation without disturbing such a 
faith, and most good biographers have written with seme 
such faith in the insignificance of the hero's shortcomings. 
So candid an avowal, too, disarms petty criticism. The 
reader is warned to have his pinch of salt ready; his use of it 
will depend not less on his own prepossessions than on the 
writer's. Those who are prepared to admire John Hus as a 
patriot and as a Christian martyr will find that Count Liitzow 
does not fall into the error of alienating sympathy by unpro- 
voked attacks, although he is no half-hearted fighter, and 
deals effective blows against the enemy. 

Count Liitzow thinks that the obligations of Hus to 
Wycliffe have been exaggerated, not so much by English 
historians as by Germans, who have represented Hus as 
bringing foreign heresies into Bohemia. This tendency is as 
old as the fourteenth century, when it was a formidable 
political weapon, and the work of a Bohemian forerunner of 
Hus, Matthew of Janov, came to be described as Tractatus 
Johannis Wikleff heretict. That Wycliffe did influence Hus 
is, of course, beyond doubt. The marriage of Anne of 
Bohemia to Richard II. led Bohemian youths to study at 
Oxford, and at least one Oxonian to go to Bohemia. Hus 
himself read and translated Wycliffe, and some of his teaching 
was inspired by the English Reformer. It is not easy 
accurately to define the debt, both because Wycliffe and Hus 
used the same sources and were influenced by the same 
writers, and because it is necessary to recognise that Hus was 
very far indeed from being the mere inheritor of a foreign 
tradition or the mere exponent of a foreign system of doctrine. 
He was the heir of a series of native thinkers, of whom the 
most distinguished were Konrad Waldhiuser, Milecz of 
Kremsier, and Matthew of Janov. Bolemia was very late 
indeed in coming completely under the sway of the Roman 
Church, and long before Hus was born there were indications 
of unrest, partly national, and partly ecclesiastical. 

Hus himself, a boy of humble birth, entered the University 
of Prague about 1389, and early acquired a distinguished 
position both in the University and in the Church. His 
definite opposition to Rome dates from 1408, but this date 
represents no sudden change in his opinions; rather it marks 
the arrival of the period at which he felt himself bound to act 
Upon views which he had long held. The schism which was 
vexing the Church was curiously reproduced in the University 
of Prague, where Germans had prédominated over the native 
Bohemians, whose most determined leader was John Hus. 
King Venceslas issued an edict which placed the government 

of the University in the bands of the Bohemians, and the 


German students left the town. “There was at that period,” 
says Count Liitzow, “no room within the walls of Prague for 
upholders of German supremacy and of the extreme claims of 
the Roman hieraroby.” Hus now became the guiding spirit 
of the nation, and placed himself in a position of antagonism 
to the Archbishop, who, in defiance of the King’s wishes, 
acknowledged Gregory XII. as Pope, and was supported by a 
large number ef his clergy. In 1409 the Archbishop trans- 
ferred his allegiance to Alexander V., and took the steps 
against Hus and his writings which are described in a popular 
song of the time :— 
“ Zbynek, bishop, A.B.C., 
Burnt the books, but ne’er knew he 
What was in them written.” 

Burning books was but a mild satisfaction, and Hus was 
summoned to appear before Alexander V., and, on his death, 
before John XXIII. (Baldassare Cossa), of whom Count 
Liitzow is perhaps inclined to believe too much evil. Hus 
had the staunch support of the Queen of Bohemia, who wrote 
of him to the Pope as her faithful, devoted, and beloved 
chaplain. So the controversy went on; the news of it spread 
abroad over Europe, and English Wycliffites sympathised 
with Hus, while the other side spoke of Bohemia as a country 
tainted with heresy. Hus was excommunicated, and Prague 
pluced under interdict. In 1412 he went voluntarily into 
exile. 

Meanwhile the great Council of Constance met, and Hus 
decided to attend and stand his trial. He was, in fact, a 
martyr to his belief in the “sweet reasonableness” of human 
nature. He had even cherished hopes that Jobn XXIII. 
would be influenced by an explanation of his principles, and, 
now that a Council of the Christian Church was in session, 
his hopes were high. Sigismund, who wanted him to 
purge both himself and the Bohemian nation from the 
infamous accusation of heresy, sent him a safe-conduct, which 
proved worse than useless, for it prevented his friends from 
tuking such precautions as were possible. The Bohemian 
clergy were determined to have his blood, and Sigismund may 
have thought that he would be well out of the way. At all 
events, he accepted the insult involved in the repudiation of 
his safe-conduct. Hus was tried and condemned. Was he 
technically a heretic? He was certainly much less “ advanced” 
in his views than Wycliffe. He had attacked the organisation 
and administration of the Church, and he would have liked 
to place limits on the power of the Pope, but he accepted 
Transubstantiation. On the other hand, his translation of 
Wycliffe was not unnaturally interpreted as an approval of 
his writings, and his less scrupulous enemies spread abroad 
wild reports, such as that he claimed to be a Person of the 
Trinity. He was given an opportunity of recanting. But 
what should he recant? The real question, as Lechler has 
pointed out in his great work on Wycliffe, was the question of 
authority. “Hus had either to subject his own conscience to 
that of others, to that of very weighty men certainly, as they 
included the members of a great council of the church, or to 
follow resolutely and fearlessly the dictates of his conscience.” 
Unlike some later martyrs, Hus died for the right to hold his 
own beliefs, not for that of being able to force them upon 
others :— 

“Cling, I beg you,” he wrote in his farewell letter to the 
Bohemians, “to the divine truth, which I have preached to you 
according to God’s law. I also beg that if any one has heard, 
either in my sermons or privately, anything contrary to God's 
truth, or if I have written anything such—which I trust to God 
is not the case—he should not retain it.” 

Hus died fearlessly and nobly, but his death did not put an 
end to the Hussite movement. His most distinguished pupil, 
Jerome of Prague, also suffered at Constance, having, like our 
own Cranmer, recanted and disowned his master :— 

“T hear,” he wrote, “that there is much excitement in Bohemia 
and Moravia because of the death of Master Hus, as if he had been 
unjustly condemned and brutally burnt. ..... Therefore I beg 
you through this letter, maintain nowise that wrong was done to 
him. According to my belief, that was done to him which had to 
be done.” 

This letter, addressed to a Bohemian nobleman, contains 
repeated assertions that it is written of the writer's own free 
will, and not through fear or necessity, assertions which, in 
our view, are in themselves very suspicious. Jerome was in 
prison and hoping for the freedom that was not to be his. 
The Council spared him no humility of recantation, and 








Jerome, having said all that he was desired to say, proceeded 
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almost at once to unsay it. Count Liitzow, who has no 
sympathy with him, argues that he was a humanist and calmly 
decided to commit virtual suicide. We cannot accept this view, 
for the fiery death was not the only “open door,” and even 
a Stoic might be pardoned for availing himself of a less 
painful method of departure. Jerome was burned as a 
‘relapsed heretic, and died as bravely as Cranmer himself in 
similar cirenmstances. When the executioner attempted to 
light the faggots bebind his back, “ Come here,” he said, “and 
light the stakes before my eyes, for if I had feared it, I should 
never have come to this spot, as it was in my power to fly.” 

In a closing chapter Count Liitzow deals with the Hussite 
War (believing, with Palacky, that “it is the first war in the 
world’s history that was fought, not for material interests, 
but for intellectual ones”), and gives a brief outline of 
Bohemian history down to the battle of the White Mountain 
(1620). We hope he will continue the story of these two 
centuries of Bokemian history in a future volume. 





AFOOT IN ENGLAND.* 


WHEN Mr. Hudson names a new book Afoot in England, and 
begins it with a chapter on guide-books, we eome very quickly 
to wishing that he would write a guide-book himself. It 
would be unlike anybody else’s; just as Mr. Hudson’s metbod 
of using a guide-book, when he happens to use one, is unlike 
anybody else’s. For him, guide-books spoil the pleasure of 
visiting a place for the first time, unless they are properly 
treated; and the way to treat them is not to look at them 
until the places they describe have been visited and left 
behind. If Mr. Hudson would choose some district of which 
there are already many guide-books, and then write his own 
on his own plan, what a delightful comment on all the rest it 
would be. We should hear little of history, or archaeology, 
or parish registers, or the ordinary dry bones of guide-book 
writing; but we should get instead a knowledge of the live 
men and women in the place, the sights and sounds of the 
day’s work and resting, and, above all, the vision of one who 
sees places and people, not as duller men see them, but in a 
light of his own, in a plane apart. We should be shown the 
old towns and villages of a whole district as Mr. Hudson 
shows us, in this book, a few towns and villages scattered over 
hundreds of miles of English country. Then we could pick 
and choose; Mr. Hudson should go with us to each of our 
favourite villages and tell us what he sees, and we, with him, 
could look at the guide-books afterwards. 

But he has, for all that, written us a guide-book in Afoot in 
England ; a guide to quiet and lonely places, to long sea- 
beaches, cliffs with gulls crying in the wind, villages where 
there are no lights after sunset. He goes with us again to 
Salisbury, to Stonehenge, to Bath and Wells, and looks again 
at old places with new eyes. He talks of old writers and old 
books; of his delight in Cobbett’s Rural Rides, with the wind 
of the downs and the scent of bean-fields blowing through it 
as freshly to-day as when that sturdy farmer rode abroad and 
eursed the bagmen and the placemen and the Wen and the 
Debt; he discovers an old country squire who wrote poetry 
which nobody has read but Mr. Hudson, and Mr. Hudson likes 
it and quotes it; he hears country legends from untutored 
villagers, legends which he cannot find in books; and he asks 
why the books have nothing to say. Of one such legend the 
present writer has heard a variant, which possibly might 
interest Mr. Hudson, who wants to know whether the story he 
heard has any corroboration. It concerns the founding of a 
chapel, and from Mr. Hudson’s description, though he does not 
name the place, we imagine that it is the little forest chapel 
of Oakwood, under Leith Hill. The legend which Mr. Hudson 
heard is that the chapel was founded by one of William the 
Conqueror’s followers, who killed a wild boar on the spot, the 
wild boar having killed one of his little daughters the day before. 
The present writer, who discovered the lonely chapel by accident 
much as Mr. Hudson did, heard a different version, which 
gave names and dates. It was Sir Edward de la Hale, in the 
fifteenth, not the eleventh, century, who was hunting boar 
with his son in the forest, and the boy was charged by the 
boar. Sir Edward could not save his son, but an arrow from 
one of his followers dropped the boar dead, and the father on 
his knees vowed to restore the little ruined chapel standing in 
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the clearing. But who shall say that Mr. Hudson's version is 
the less likely of the two P 

Much of these twenty-five delightful chapters is of wild ang 
solitary paths in cloud and mist and wind; of walks ov 
downland in a storm of hail, through fogs set like a wall a 
the foot of slopes of sunlit green, along cliffs above hesting 
herring-gulls; and here and there: Mr. Hudson plays with 
some strange fancy, born of loneliness and haunted way, 
Out of the white fog he thinks he could carve a humay 
figure :— 

“She would seem a woman and would be like some women we 
have known, beautiful with blue flowerlike eyes, pale gold or 
honey-coloured hair; very white of skin, Leightonian, almost 
diaphanous, so delicate as to make all other skins appear coarse 
and made of clay. And with her beauty and a mysterious sweet. 
ness not of the heart, since no heart there would be in that mist. 
cold body, she would draw all hearts, ever inspiring, but never 
satisfying passion, her beauty and alluring smiles being but the 
brightness of a cloud on which the sun is shining.” 

But the best of Mr. Hudson’s walking brings him not to 
fancies of cold and mist, but to men and women of flesh and 
blood; men and women whom he meets as others do not 
know how. Mr. Hudson’s plans for walking are as simple ag 
his needs when his walk is over. He does not necessarily 
make up his mind to walk to any place in particular, but 
when he is tired or it is evening he asks for a room or a bed 
in the village inn, or in a cottage; a cottage, perbups, for 
preference. All the cottage doors are open to him; all! the 
cottagers know him for what he is, and he sees what is denied 
to others. Here he meets a quiet, helpful cottage woman who 
tells him the story of how she ran away alone across England 
with her little child because her drunken husband threatened 
to put the child out to board, so that she should have 
more time to spend at her dressmaking business and earn 
more money for him. Here the village baker invites him, 
asking for a bed, to join him and his wife in a cup of tea; and 
he sits down astonished to ham, hot roast chicken, potatoes, 
cabbages, rice pudding and stewed fruit. Here he asks for 
water from a pale cottage woman in a white sunbonnet, with 
five or six children playing round her :— 

“TIT mentioned that I was on my way to Branscombe, and 

inquired the distance. ‘ Branscombe—are you going there? Oh, 
I wonder what you will think of Branscombe!’ she exclaimed, 
her white cheeks flushing, her innocent eyes sparkling with 
excitement. What was Branscombe to her, I returned with 
indifference ; and what did it matter what any stranger thought 
of it? ‘But it is my home!’ she answered, looking hurt at my 
careless words. ‘I was born there, and married there, and have 
always lived at Branscombe with my people until my husband 
got work in this place ; then we had to leave home and come and 
live in this cottage.’ ” 
It is the natural truth of such passages, the life and 
simplicity of the country woman, which sets so strong a 
charm about these broad, open pages. The plain, sweet 
humanity of the little picture throws as binding a spell as 
the wild vigour of other scenes; this, for example, as dark 
and strange as the sea by night on the steep shingle of the 
Chesil Beach :— 

“The glory passed and with it the exaltation: the earth and 
sea turned grey; the last boat was drawn up on the slope and the 
men departed slowly: only one remained, a rough-looking youth, 
about fifteen years old. Some important matter which he was 
revolving in his mind had detained him alone on the darkening 
beach. He sat down, then stood up and gazed at the sea rolling 
wave after wave to roar and hiss on the shingle at his feet; then 
he moved restlessly about, crunching the pebbles beneath his 
thick boots; finally, making up his mind, he took off his coat, 
threw it down, and rolled up his shirt-sleeves, with the resolute 
air of a man about to engage in a fight with an adversary nearly 
as big as himself. Stepping back a little space, he made a rush 
at the sea, not to cast himself in it, but only, as it turned out, 
with the object of catching some water in the hollow of his hands 
from the top of an incoming wave. He only succeeded in getting 
his legs wet, and in hastily retreating he fell on his back. 
Nothing daunted, he got up and renewed the assault, and when 
he succeeded in catching water in his hands he dashed it on and 
vigorously rubbed it over his dirty face.” 

Not all Mr. Hudson’s closest or most distant acquaintances 
have been men or women. “My friend Jack,” the hero of 
the last chapter of the book, was a retriever. He was black, 
curly, and not really Mr. Hudson’s friend, only he thought he 
was. He was a lonely dog, and wanted to hunt all day, but 
could find nobody to go with him. He hunted alone, and fell 
over cliffs hunting, and came home bruised all over his body, 
and nobody knew why. Then one day he discovered that 
Mr. Hudson went out long walks among the wild creatures, 
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Jooking at them and listening to them and solely interested 
in them. He also was solely interested in them, and 
immediately adopted Mr. Hudson as his guide, protector, 
and true master. He would follow nobody else; he would 
obey nobody else ; Mr. Hudson was all. He ranged in front 
of Mr. Hudson and scared every living thing for miles, 
and spoiled Mr. Hudson's walks altogether; Mr. Hudson was 
the most perfect of human beings. And so, by stealth, early 
one morning, with all his belongings on his back, Mr. Hudson, 
witbout telling bis friend ‘Jack,’ stole away from the village 
where ‘Jack’ lived. He did not dare say good-bye to ‘Jack’; 


he decamped. 





SHELDONIAN ORATIONS.* 


Here we have the ipsissima verba of the eloquence with which 
the Public Orator has for more than a quarter of a century 
+ wielded at will the fierce democracy of Commemoration. 
He has established a rule of being listened to, a favour which 
was not accorded to his distinguished predecessor, Richard 
Michell,—we put out of account the brief tenure of T. F. 
Dallin. Yet Michell could command eloquence, wit, and 
admirable Latinity, as couid be seen in the Orations published 
after his death, when Oxford learnt for the first time what 
sense and humour and scholarship had been lost in storms of 
unreasoning clamour. Let us briefly explain the occasion of 
this volume. Every other year the Public Orator delivers at 
Encaenia (vulgo, Commemoration) an Oration in which he 
pays honour to benefactors of the University, records 
important events in academical history, and touches, seriously 
or lightly, as may be required, some question of the day. 
(In the alternate years the function is fulfilled by the Pro- 
fessor of Poetry.) The Oration is called the “Creweian,” as 
being provided by the bounty of Nathaniel, Lord Crewe, 
Bishop of Durham, a benefactor of the University in general, 
and of Lincoln College in particular, a society over which Dr. 
Merry bas presided for nearly thirty-five years. Of these 
Orations we have fourteen. The volume is completed by two 
Orationes Gratulatoriae to two Chancellors of the University 
—Lord Goschen and Lord Curzon of Kedleston—two annual 
Orations delivered by Dr. Merry in the capacity of Vice- 
Chancellor, and one spoken at the Bodleian tercentenary. 
It is very difficult to choose specimens where the matter for 
choice is so rich. Oxford has not forgotten her “ Admirable 
Crichton” of the “sixties” and “seventies,” H. J. S. Smith, 
thongh the country clergy, Arcadici senes, if the phrase may 
be pardoned, would not allow her to return him to Parliament 
as the “ Academical candidate” in 1878. “ Nescio,” says our 
Orator, “an alius quisquam exstiterit aut Almae Matris 
studiosior, aut ingenio excultiore, uberiore doctrina, suaviore 
indole praeditus. In reram physicarum scientia, in abstrus- 
issimis mathematicae investigationibus, in litterarum 
Graecarum ac Romanarum notitia, quis unquam laudem 
tulerit ampliorem?” The same speech contains a tribute to 
another son of Balliol, whose name still appropriately lives 
in Toynbee Hall, “optimum reipublicae civem, plebis 
amantissimum, patriae studiosissimum.” In a later year we 
come to a fine panegyric on John Bright. There were some, 
he confesses, who did not wholly approve of his “tribunicios 
Gracchorum impetus,” but all were bound to admire his 
masculine eloquence: “dum aut pauperibus consulere, aut 
annonae caritati refragari, aut ius suffragii latius extendere, 
aut bellum tanquam laesae humanitatis crimen deprecari 
et voce et lateribus contendit.” Later on we have a 
tribute to Lord Salisbury: “ Quis unquam in regiis conciliis 
auctoritatem graviorem, quis in variis legationibus, propter 
facundiam et agendi peritiam, maiorem praestitit gratiam ? 
Quis unquam aut pacis studiosior fuit, aut regni Britannici 
propugnator constantior ?” This is part of the congratulation 
to his successor, Lord Goschen. In the theatre the Orator 
felicitously quoted Livy’s panegyric on Porcius Cato. We may 
turn to something lighter. In 1892 the Orator touches with 
an even hand the professions and promises of those who were 
seeking seats in Parliament. One offers “tria iugera non sine 
boum mugitu,” another “ operariorum laboribus salva mercede 
ecto horas praescribit,” another “sitientibus vini usum inter- 
dicit,” and yet another proposes “ ecclesiae expilationem aut 








* Orationes tum Creweianae tum Gratulatoriae in Theatro Sheldoniano 
mque habitae, Auctore W. W. Merry, D.D. Oxford: at the Claroudon 
(Gs. not.) 





vectigalium remissiones,’—Mr. Gladstone’s “no more Income. 
tax!” Elsewhere, when the Orator is wondering why, when 
the year is at its fairest (cum formosissimus annus), every 
one hurries away from the pleasantest place in the world, he 
is touched by the fear whether Oxford is not too pleasant. 
“Ubi enim terrarum tot oblectamenta atque desidiae invita- 
menta quasi in unum collecta invenias? Ubi tot athletarum 
et remigantium contentiones ceteraque calidae iuventutis 
ludicra. Adde etiam tot puellarum amabiles occursns, 
musicoram acroamata, sultationes festivas, hospitalea 
matronarum mensas et pomeridiana pocula.” (The last 
phrase Dr. Merry thinks it necessary to translate by 
“afternoon tea”). Even more serious matters, he fears, 
may interfere with study. Discussions on social questions, 
missionary meetings, and the assemblies of teetotal and 
vegetarian enthusiasts (“de vini desuetudine, de holerum usu 
ac victu”) may interfere with study. 

A most delightful collection this of earnest and fun, all 
expressed in Latin which is as easy as it is elegant. 





THE WOLSEY OF SCOTLAND.* 
THE second volume of the scholarly and careful history of the 
Archbishops of St. Andrews of which Professor Herkless and 
Mr. Hannay are the joint authors is entirely occupied by the 
figure of Andrew Forman. Though St. Andrews was only 
erected into an archiepiscopal and metropolitical See in 1472, 
Forman had no less than four predecessors before his own 
election was finally, after many vicissitudes and with much 
difficulty, confirmed in 1516. But, thanks partly to his own 
varied and interesting career, and partly to the industry of a 
sixteenth-century notary, whose Formulare is preserved among 
the University MSS., much more is known about bis early 
history and his administration of his office than is the case 
with any of those who held the archbishopric before him. 
A supple and experienced diplomatist, who had represented 
his Royal master at nearly every Court in Europe, Forman 
is a type of the secular Churchman of which Wolsey was 
the last and most splendid example in our annals, The 
day was near at hand when, in Scotland as in England, the 
clergy and the public service were to suffer a rude severance, 
but in the reigns of James IV. and James V. the Sovereign 
was almost entirely dependent upon the trained and educated 
ecclesiastics in any matter which needed the pen and the arts 
of the statesman. Little or nothing is known of the early 
years of Andrew Forman, of bis birth or parentage, but he 
cannot have been more than five-and-twenty when we find 
him representing his Sovereign on an important Mission to 
the Papal Court, and returning home with the title of 
Apostolic Protonotary. He was the minister placed in charge 
of Perkin Warbeck when James was making a cat’s-paw of 
that hapless Pretender. In 1497 he is negotiating a peace 
with Henry VII., and four years later is treating for the 
marriage of Henry's daughter Margaret with the King of 
Scotland. From that date onward he is the indispensable 
representative of his Sovereign wherever occasion arises, 
whether in England or on the Continent. In 1511 he was 
commissioned by his master to reconcile Pope Julius with 
Louis XII., and to bring about a general peace among 
Christian Princes with a view to a fresh Crusade in which 
James was to have naval command. The following year be 
is busy in fomenting that recrudescence of the Scoto-French 
alliance which led to the great calamity of Flodden. 
Responsibility for the campaign which ended so tragically 
on the banks of the Till is the charge that has always weighed 
mest heavily upon Forman’s memory, and it was largely used 
against him by bis rivals in the struggle for the See of St. 
Andrews; but he was absent from Scotland for many months 
before the catastrophe, and James had motive enough without 
being egged on by any of bis subjects. It is impossible todeny 
that throughout his many Missions and Embassies Forman 
showed a trustworthiness, a prudence, an industry, and a 
natural readiness of intelligence which commanded the 
respect of the Monarchs and Pontiffs to whom he was 
accredited. He stood high in the esteem of Julius—not 
perhaps the highest of testimonials—be conquered the regard 
of Leo X., and Louis XII. marked bis appreciation of him by 





* The Archbishops of St. Andrews. By John Herkless and Bobert Kerr 
Hannay, VolIl. London: W. Blackwood aud Sous, [7s 6d, net.) 
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conferring upon him the archbishopric of Bourges. Indeed, 
wherever he went preferment followed him. At the date of 
his nomination to the metropolitical See of his native land he 
was Bishop of Moray, Commendator of Pittenweem in Fife and 
of Cottingham in England, besides holding the monasteries 
of Dryburgh, Dunfermline, Kilwinning, and Arbroath. 
It was this accumulation in one hand of benefices 
to which the Scotch nobility claimed a prescriptive right 
for their own families that made his promotion to St. 
Andrews so unpopular. Incidentally it helps to explain 
the fundamental weakness of the Church of Scotland and its 
utter overthrow a generation later. Forman only reached 
the archiepiscopate after a weary struggle with two formidable 
competitors, in the course of which he gave up, “with an easy 
grace,” says Mr. Lang, a good deal of his previous preferment, 
including, of course, the See of Bourges. His archiepiscopate 
was the least eventful epoch of his life :— 

“His name,” according to his biographer, “is associated with 
no conspicuous event and no notable policy in Scottish 
history. In the Church he laboured faithfully in the ordinary 
business of a prelate and primate, but no religious revival 
brightened the years of his rule. In the Archbishop’s last 
years Martin Luther was stirring Germany by his spiritual and 
ecclesiastical revolt, and Scotland was not too distant to hear 
the echoes of the Reformer’s words. Forman, however, did not 
tremble for the ark of God, and was comfortable with the priests 
of other lands, trusting that the Church with its foundation could 
euffer no injury. If he acted, it was when he instructed the 
monasteries to send students to the University to learn the truths 
which would silence the enemies of God. Yet his careful heed 
of episcopal business is to be registered to his credit, and it is to 
be written that he was no corrupter of his times.” 





THE UNITED STATES NAVY.* 
We must begin by rendering a tribute of respectful 
admiration to the indefatigable industry of the compiler of 
this book. The first volume—the volumes are quartus, 
measuring thirteen inches by eleven—is wholly occupied by 
a bibliography describing documents, public and private, and 
books of all kinds. The items number nine thousand two 
hundred and eighty-four. This is followed by indexes of 
subjects and authors. In the second volume we find Part L., 
“ Administration of the Navy Department and Events and 
Dates of References in U.S. Naval History” (pp. 1-22); 
Part II., “Engagements, Expeditions, and Captures of 
Vessels of War” (pp. 23-281); and Part III, “Captures of 
Merchantmen ” (pp. 283-471). Part IV., giving “ A Complete 
Record of Every Vessel’s Service and Fate”; and Part V., 
describing the “ American Privateers,” with a record 
ending in 1862, the “State Navies,” which had a brief 
existence of cight years ending with the peace of 1783, and 
the “Confederate Navy” (1861-1865), are to follow. The 
beginnings of this great history were small indeed. In 
October, 1775, the United States Navy started with a cruiser 
of fourteen guns and another of ten. A month later 
thirteen more, with a total equipment of three hundred and 
seventy-two guns, were ordered. A year later the first 
“seventy-four” was ordered. In 1785 we hear that the United 
States were “entirely destitute of a navy,” and that Algiers 
consequently had commenced open hostilities; but it is not 
till 1794 that the House of Representatives passes a Resolu- 
tion that a naval force, adequate to the protection of United 
States commerce, should be established. What was actually 
done is not clear, but we find that in 1801, when peace had 
been made with France, the Navy was put on “a peace 
footing,” and all but fourteen vessels sold—for £62,000. 
Entries showing strained relations between Great Britain and 
the States follow, till in June, 1812, we have the declaration 
of war, the United States Navy then consisting of eighteen 
seaworthy vessels! It must be allowed that much good work 
was got out of this modest provision, This war was followed 
by hostilities with Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli. These concluded, 
Congress appropriates £200,000 for eight years. Out of this nine 
“seventy-fours” and twelve “forty-fours” were to be built. The 
modesty of the amount makes us envious. Little of import- 
ance happens till we reach 1860 and the Civil War, and when 
this is finished we find another period of quiet ending with 
the Spanish War. A noticeable entry is in 1882, “the con- 
struction of three steel vessels.” Some notice of this important 


ey 


work seemed to be called for, but we have touched the fringe 
only of its contents. 





FAMOUS WOMEN OF FLORENCE* r 
Reavers of Mr. Edgeumbe Staley’s interesting and valuable 
book, The Guilds of Florence, published about three years agg, 
will be at once attracted to his new work, Famous Women of 
Florence. The one book, as I tells us, has grown out of the 
other. The author's minute study of the men who madg 
Florence, their arts and crafts and daily life, their laws ang 
their religion, inspired him with a wish to write “the narra. 
tives of their sweethearts and wives.” The present handsome 
book, with its portraits, in which we see the impression madg 
by some of these Florentine women on such artists ag 
Ghirlandajo, Botticelli, Leonardo da Vinci, and others, is the 
result of this very natural desire. 

There exists no authentic portrait of Beatrice de’ Portinari, 
so often idealised by painters in later years. Botticelli’s 
fancy of her is to be found in his illustrations of the Diving 
Commedia, but she died, of course, a hundred and fifty years 
before he was born. Of Lucrezia de’ Tornabuoni’s face—the 
“Mother of the Medici”—much painted in her own day, it 
seems that the only quite certain likeness is to be found 
on a medal. Alessandra de’ Machingi, the mother of the 
Strozzi, was never painted at all; but Mr. Staley, who hag 
here done much to revive the memory of one of the best 
women of her time, finds a probable likeness in the bust by 
Andrea della Robbia, called “* Una Santa,” in the Museo di 
Santa Maria del Fiore. Most of the other heroines of the 
book perhaps live for us—though Mr. Staley, their romantic 
champion, would not say so—as models beloved of Botticelli 
and da Vinci, rather than as women specially distinguished in 
life and character. This may certainly be said of the famous 
Simonetta Cattaneo, the lovely Genoese, immortalised ag 
Venus in so many exquisite forms; and of that wonderful 
Lisa de’ Gherardini, La Gioconda, whose inscrutable smile so 
haunted Leonardo that he could hardly paint a face, of Virgin 
or of Saint, without some shadow of it. With regard to her 
well-known portrait, Mr. Staley tells a story new to us :— 

“The Duke of Buckingham, sent to escort the Princess 

Henrietta Maria to England, expressed a wish to have ‘ Mona 
Lisa,’ and the King of France was quite disposed to grant his 
request...... The Court and the artists of Paris rose en masse 
against the proposal, for they said it was ‘the most precious 
picture in all France.’” 
The book altogether is an attractive dream of the sunny 
side of the Renaissance. The seven typical beauties of 
Florence whom Mr. Staley has chosen to celebrate have 
certainly no reason to complain of his generous and flattering 
treatment. Even Bianca Cappello becomes as virtuous as she 
was beautiful. 





THE MAGAZINES. 


Str BAMPFYLDE FULLER has a valuable paper on “The 
Foundations of Indian Loyalty” in the August Nineteenth 
Century. He discusses the policy of the partition of Bengal 
and the circumstances of his own resignation without animus 
or heat. As for Lord Morley’s reforms, some he commends 
and of others he disapproves. But he has no hesitation in 
describing these innovations as untimely, or in declaring that 
serious mischief has been caused by the method of their intro- 
duction. In particular he deplores the unfortunate impression 
created by the inconsistency shown in dealing with the claims 
of the Mohammedans, and the disregard which he asserts has 
been shown by Lord Morley for the advice of the experienced 
councillors of the Empire, whether in India or at Whitelhall. 
In conclusion, Sir Bampfylde Fuller strongly demurs to the 
opportunist theory that the new policy has been forced on us 
by irresistible development. ‘ We have,” be asserts, “ no real 
ground for imagining that a current is overpowering us, that 
we should take our hands from the oars and drift with the 
stream.” —-— We are naturally gratified to find in Mr. J. A. R. 
Marriott, who writes on “The House of Lords and the 
Budget,” an able supporter of the contentions put forward in 
our editorial columns. But though, as becomes a serious 
historian, Mr. Marriott has no difficulty in finding precedents 
and sanctions for this view, he is not disposed to rely unduly 
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on black-letter arguments :—* The legists will ask : Have they 
[the Lords] followed or violated precedent? The people will 
ask: Have they done right? Have they dealt fearlessly and 
honestly with a series of measures of the first magnitude ? 
Have they reached a decision with a single eye to the interests 
of the nation as a whole?” Mr. Marriott then gives a 
number of excellent reasons to justify the Lords in reasserting 
rights which have been long dormant. We have only space to 
mention (1) that the Finance Bill of 1909 is a clear instance 
of “tacking” ; (2) that for the Lords to swallow it whole is 
inconsistent with the effective maintenance of the bicameral 
system; (3) that, on account of their revolutionary and 
dangerous character, the Lords would be justificd in treating 
certain proposals in the Bill—notably the land clauses 
and the abolition of the Old Sinking Fund—as separable 
from the main body of the Bill, and refusing their assent 
to them. Finally, Mr. Marriott maintains that the Bill 
js open to much more serious objection than that it is an 
attack on capitalists. “It is an attack on capital.”——Dr. 
Dillon’s paper entitled “Great Britain and Russia: an 
Alliance or an Illusion” is a very curious performance. He 
pours cold water on the Duma in general and the Kuadets in 
particular, and asserts that the nation is moving gradually to 
the speedy establishment of strong monarchical government. 
He sees no special significance in the visit of the Russian 
Deputies to England, and declares that the Tsar is no less 
powerful to-day than before the revolutionary outbreak of 
1905. “The Conservatives are the coming men,” and they 
want peace. The German element in Russia is extremely, 
if indirectly, powerful. Finally, Dr. Dillon undertakes to 
interpret the views of the Tsar as follows :— 

“The character of Russia’s relations towards her neighbours is 

determined by the ‘I'sar. He and he alone can conclude treaties 
and transform ententes into alliances. The reasons why he is not 
at present in favour of an alliance with France and Great Britain 
are personal, dynastic, national Believing that in the a run 
hostilities between Germany and Great Britain are unavoidable, 
he holds that the certain disadvantages which would accrue to 
Russia from participation in such a sanguinary war—whatever its 
upshot—would far outweigh the possible benefits. And what is 
more and worse, he is disposed to think that an alliance, informal 
or formal, would inevitably lead to a war between his own country 
and Germany. And anything would be better than that.” 
—A remarkable paper on “ Marriage Law in the Church of 
Englund” is contributed by the Rev. Charles J. Shebbeare. 
His position, which is fortified with quotations from the 
authorities, may be summed up as follows: Since neither in 
pre-Reformation nor in post-Reformation times did the Church 
at large teach the peculiarly severe views approved of in 
some Anglican circles, the doctrine of marriage needs radical 
rehandling. Indeed, in the opinion of the writer, “there are 
few more useful tasks in which the clergy of our day could 
enguge than the systematic attempt to apply the fundamental 
principles of Christianity, untrammelled by the traditions of 
Roman Law, to the problems of Marriage and Divorce.” So 
long as our Avglican divines think that the law of the Church 
is simple and satisfactory, and that all the difficulty arises 
from the sinful passions of mankind, there will, in Mr. Sheb- 
beare’s opinion, be only an increasing divergence between the 
lay and the clerical view. Once they recognise what the 
Church Law has really been, they may be moved to inquire 
into the matter. Mr. Frederic Harrison writes genially on 
the Tennyson Centenary, maintaining Tennyson's right to 
rank as a poet above both Browning and Swinburne; and 
Sir Edward Sullivan conducts an instructive inquiry into 
the quality of Francis Bacon's poetry. But perhaps the 
Baconians would assert that this was written by Shakespeare. 

The National Review has a sbort but interesting personal 
sketch of “The Emperor of To-morrow”—the Archduke 
Franz Ferdinand—by M. André Mévil. The curiously com- 
plicated and paradoxical situation created by the Archduke’s 
marriage—by which his wife and children are excluded 
from the Austrian succession, though their rights to the 
Hungarian throne are recognised—is only one of the thorny 
problems involved in his heirship to the throne. “He is an 
ardent Catholic, an enemy of Jews and Calvinists, who desires 
above all things that the Austro-Hungarian Empire should 
remain a Catholic Empire.” He is alleged to be in sympathy 
with the Christian Socialists and that notorious anti-Semite, 
Dr. Lueger. Moreover, he is “ personally self-willed, deter- 
mined, and anything but pliable,” and, though for the moment 
reconciled wit!: the German Court, he is by no means likely to 











acquiesce in the indefinite continuance of Austria in the réle 
of second fiddle to Germany. For the rest, he is credited 
with having initiated valuable reforms in the Army, with 
which he is popular, and with strongly supporting universal 
suffrage, “believing that such a measure would consolidate 
the crown of the Hapsburgs and weaken the position of the 
Magyars, whom Franz Ferdinand mistrusts.” If the picture 
be true, there is no gainsaying M. Mévil’s contention that 
such a character cannot fail to be a considerable factor in 
international affairs. In “The Surrenders of the Sea 
Lords” “Navalis” seeks to show that by remaining in 
office all the Sea Lords who have served with Sir Jobn Fisher 
at various times since 1904 must share his responsibility for 
weakening the Navy, and for impairing its solidarity by the 
régime of secret letters and espionage, The divulging of 
a confidential report by the Admiralty to a Member of 
the House of Commons to be used against Mr. Bellairs 
in debate is stigmatised by “ Navalis” as the greatest 
scandal in the Royal Navy for the last fifty years, and 
we are not prepared to deny the statement.——Mr. Frank 
Fox contrasts the position of the landowner in Australia 
and in England. “As a rough generalisation it seems to 
me that the policy in Great Britain is to impose burdens 
upon the landholder; in Australia to grant subsidies to 
him. ..... Yet we find it difficult in Australia to keep 
the people from flowing to the cities from the country.” 
—A curious paper is that headed “The Pampering of 
Prisoners,” in which the writer, a graduate of one of the older 
Universities, who recently underwent a month's imprisonment 
with hard labour, advocates a much harder and more dour 
treatment than that now enforced, on the ground that 
humanitarianism only encourages criminality, the cases of 
what he calls voluntary imprisonment being largely on 
the increase. As at present organised, “prison life is 
merely a negative hardship.” ‘The writer, however, indicates 
some improvements in prison life, and expresses the opinion 
that the average prisoner cannot be the better for the blank 
solitude and gloom of his day of rest——-We may also notice 
Mr. Bernard Holland's fantastic and poetical dialogue between 
the Sea and the Moon; and a vivid account, drawn from old 
journals and letters, of the experience of a pioneer Colonist in 
New Zealand in the early “forties.” The head of the family 
was so pitifully unfit for the undertaking that, as “C. A. B.” 
observes, the wonder is not that things turned out so ill, but 
that they did not turn out much worse, 

Mr. Harold Spender discusses “The Lords and the Budget” 
in the new Contemporary. Starting from the assumption 
that the more uncompromising Conservative Peers are likely 
to overbear the caution of the “ elder statesmen,” Mr. Harold 
Spender sets himself to show that the claim of the Lords to 
amend is a revolutionary claim. He is fortified in this view 
by an observation of the late Lord Salisbury in 1894, when he 
said that the reason why the Lords could not interfere by 
amendment with the finance of the year was that it had not 
the power of changing the Executive Government; and “to 
reject a Finance Bill and leave the same Executive Govern- 
ment in its place means to create a deadlock from which there 
is no escape.” This is all very interesting, but it partakes 
somewhat of the nature of knocking in an open door. Mr, 
Spender dismisses the claim to amend by dropping specific 
clauses, on the ground that it would in practice amount to the 
same thing as rejection. Having recently dealt fully with 
this point in our editorial columns, we may content ourselves 
with observing that Mr. Spender identifies amendment by 
alteration or addition with amendment by excision or partial 
rejection. But one must not expect much power to dis- 
criminate from a writer who asserts that “all that is left to 
the House of Commons under a Liberal Government is 
the power of finance.’’——Professor Harnack’s very interest- 
ing address to the representatives of the British Churches 
(delivered last June in Berlin) on “International and National 
Christian Literature” appears in an English dress. Perhaps the 
most remarkable utterance in the whole address is that in 
which, after commenting on the conceit of the Greeks in 
refusing to learn from the Latins, he adds, “it is the loss of 
losses in the story of the Christian Church that Augustine, 
and the fruitful thoughts flowing from him, have left un- 
affected the whole of the Eastern Church.” Professor Harnack 
attributes what spiritual unity there existed between the 
seventh and the thirteenth century to England—“ the great 
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triple constellation, Bede, Boniface and Alcium, represents 
the concrete effective theology and the religious culture of 
the time”—and declares that the greatest national movement 
within Christendom before the Reformation was the English 
movement under Wiclif. He speaks of the sermons of 
Kingsley and Robertson and the works of Carlyle as a 
common possession and handsomely acknowledges the high 
quality. of the “scientific ecclesiastical literature” contributed 
by “such men as Hort, Westcott, Lightfoot and Hatch.”—— 
Mr. H. Stanley Jevons restates with certain modifications his 
father’s theory of a relation between the recurrence of 
commercial crises and the sun-spot period, with special 
reference to the problem of unemployment. (It may be 
recalled that Mr. Jeule, of Lloyds, once formulated u similar 
theory, establishing a relation between sun-spots and the 
successes in the Oxford and Cambridge boat-race.)—— 
Mr. W. A. Moore’s “Scenes from the Siege of Tabriz” 
fully justify his description of it as one of the oddest in 
history. Perhaps the most luminous commentary on the 
Persian method of conducting warfare is that of Satar Khan: 
“It is not the custom here to fight after sundown.” Mr. 
Moore notes individual instances of real bravery, but they 
were seldom pushed home. He observes that “even the 
most cowardly took death and wounds with stoic indifference 
when they came. They were not ready to die and they took 
pains to live, but when the bullet came neither the victim nor 
those around him bemoaned the misfortune: a degenerate 
kind of fatalism.”"——-We may also note Mr. Maxwell-Lyte’s 
able paper on “ Belgian v. British Oarsmanship,” in which he 
asks: “Should it be necessary to put on an all-England eight 
to defend the ‘Grand’ if our style is really right?” and Sir 
J. George Scott’s amusing sketch entitled “A Chinese 
Solomon,” describing the trials of a mule-driver who married 
a wife in the Shan States when he resolved to return to 
China. 

In his “ Review of Events” in the Fortnightly Mr. Garvin 
gives a remarkable quotation from the Kreuz Zeitung which 
is, indeed, a painful example of the desire not to understand, 
but to misrepresent. After the murder of Sir Curzon Wyllie 
there appeared in this most influential of German newspapers 
a long attack upon our rule in India. Here is an example of 
the sort of thing to be found in the columns of a paper 
bearing the highest reputation for ability and respectability. 
England, we are told, 

“ demands that Belgium shall introduce on the Congo the reforms 
which England in India has—not yet introduced! As a matter 
of fact, the Indians, despite their higher culture, are much worse 
off under English rule than the negroes of the Congo under 
Belgian... .... While England bewails the fate of the Congo 
negroes, she stops her ‘humane’ and civilised ears against the 
cries of the starving Indians, because the exploitation of India is 
the source of her wealth.” 

Well may Mr. Garvin say that he leaves the passage to stand 
in its own deformity——Mr. E. B. Iwan-Miiller deplores 
that although we take so much trouble to eliminate the 
undesirable in breeding horses, dogs, and cattle, the human 
unfit are in every way encouraged by the community. He 
quotes from Sir E. Ray Lankester to prove that wild animals 
are not subject to disease as are human beings. But this 
authority goes on to say that animals “unselected and 
humanly nurtured” are not immune from diseuse. He next 
points out the devastating effects produced among the 
native cattle and wild animals in Africa through man’s 
importations of diseased animals of his own breeding from 
Europe. But Mr. Iwan-Miiller talks about “man improving 
upon Nature” in the cattle he has bred,—a statement which 
seems in contradiction to Sir E. Ray Lankester. If man has 
been so unsuccessful with cattle, perhaps he would not be 
more successful if he were to set about improving his own 
race. — The Rev. H. W. Clark’s “ Reconsideration and 
Appreciation” of Tennyson, without giving us anything very 
new, contains much that is sound and sensible. He looks 
upon the poet more as an interpreter than a creator; one who 
took the ideas which were stirring in men’s minds around 
him, and illuminated them with the touch of his great poetic 
genius. By hie unrivalled power over forms of beauty, 
both of imagery and language, Tennyson was able to 
make current ideas of religion and philosophy more 
significant. As Mr. Clark says, he gave us “a new 
impression, though not a new revelation.”"——M. René Lara 
shows us a charming picture of the simplicity of the Pope's 








manners and surroundings, when once the outer pomp ang 
ceremony of the Vatican have been penetrated. Pius xX, 
asked M. Lara questions concerning newspaper writers 
in France, and told how he had been accused by the 
Roman Socialist journalists of having enormous meals re 
calling those of Lucullus. The entrance to the Py 
kitchens was watched, with the result, said the Pope, that 
“in the end they were bound to admit that my succulent bills 
of fare were composed invariably of risotto and meat, meat 
and risotto, In point of fact, it was the memory of Lucullag 
that they calumniated.” 


The first article in Blackwood is an unsigned one dealing 
with Lord Kitchener’s Indian military reforms. The write 
considers that Lord Kitchener was able to make some of hig 
most important schemes effective because there had been 
going on in the Indian Army for some time past developments 
and alterations which greatly helped the carrying out of hig 
plans. Lord Kitchener is stated to have gone to India with 
his mind already made up upon certain matters, which had to 
be modified when he came into contact with those who under. 
stood the local conditions. This was notably the case with 
the plan of raising several batteries of field artillery, manned 
by natives. The writer of the paper before us divides the 
military reforms into two parts. First, the redistribution of 
the Indian Army, and its training in peace-time under war 
conditions. For this he has abundant praise. Secondly comes 
the question of the central military administration, which 
resulted in the resignation of Lord Curzon. This isa different 
matter, and open to many serious objections, since from the 
concentrating in one office of the purely military, the financial, 
and the administrative sides complications may arise. The 
writer of the article says :— 

“Not only did Lord Kitchener’s previous experience make him 

well fitted to control the complex machine which he had con- 
trived, but all his tastes led him towards the administrative 
duties of his post. In the work of command, inspection, and 
training, with which soldiers would generally find themselves 
more familiar, he was less interested. What will happen in the 
future it is impossible to say, when the heterogeneous functions of 
the Commander-in-Chief have to be performed by an officer whose 
tastes and experience may lie perhaps with troops rather than 
with office files, on the mancuvre-ground rather than in the 
council chamber.” 
Major-General Frank S. Russell gives us one of those 
delightful papers of reminiscences of which Blackwood alone 
has the secret. The writer went on an unofficial journey in 
the winter of 1876-77 at the request of the head of the Intelli- 
gence Department to try to discover the truth as to the 
military preparations of Russia and Turkey. The statesmen, 
and soldiers like the Duke of Cambridge, believed that there 
would be nowar. It was to throw light on the subject that 
General Russell gave up his appointment at Sandhurst, and 
undertook at his own expense a journey which revealed the 
true state of things. Apparently because the authorities at 
home, from the Secretary of State and the Commander-in- 
Chief downwards, did not believe the reports which General 
Russell made, he was given no recompense for his work, 
although his reports turned out true in the end. The 
accounts we get of the unpreparedness of the Turkish 
Army are most curious. On the other hand Russia 
was concentrating soldiers and only awaiting the spring, 
while diplomatically she denied her warlike intentions. 
Genera! Russell has not much good to say of either Russian 
or Turkish civilisation as he saw it in the places be visited. 
Indeed, he says there was nothing to choose between them. 
We sincerely hope that this will not be the last of these 
reminiscences. ——“ The Trumpeter” is a charming recollection 
of the Boer War. The Column-Commander’s orderly—tbe 
trumpeter—is described with true sympathy for a character 
of exceptional bravery and capacity. 


Mr. Wilfred Gibson’s poem in the English Review, called 
“Daily Bread,” is a sombre study. In it a dialogue takes 
place between a countryman who has lost all heart after a 
year’s struggle for employment in a great town, and his 
sweetheart newly arrived in the slum. The girl brings with 
her hope and determination. The poem, although gloomy 
and depressing, is not squalid, and its author shows great 
power of restraint in the treatment of his theme.——Mr. 
Norman Douglas in his essay on Tiberius takes the view 
which makes out that the Emperor was much maligned by 
his biographers. Dignity, common-sense, and consideration 
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for others, we are told, were his chief characteristics. Indeed, 
Mr. Douglas could not say more if he were writing of the 
most virtuous of the Antonines. Tiberius seems to have 
get little value on the capacities of the nobles, and 
frankly superseded them by men of ability, irrespective of 
birth. It may be for this reason that a tradition grew up 
not favourable to the Emperor, which was adopted by Tacitus. 
The problem is a curious one, how there came to be two such 
totally different accounts of the same man. For the solution, 
Mr. Donglas tells us, it is of no use to look further into 
existing authorities. They have been explored to the uttermost. 
But it is suggested that the libraries of Herculaneum may 
answer the riddle. Mr. Walter de la Mare possesses a 
Maeterlinckian power of creating a crepuscuiar atmosphere 
jn. which his characters move. In “The Almond Tree” 
there is nothing supernatural, nothing intentionally eerie, 
but the general effect is that of mystery. This setting 
of the story and the definiteness of the characters is of 
much greater interest than the story itself, which, if 
inquired into too minutely, seems to demand explanation. 
But as we read the magician bas us in his power, and we 
accept the actions of the characters without question.——Mr. 
Montague writes of “Tbe Wholesome Play,” which he says 
people demand, and which is the negation of all that is stimu- 
lating to the mind. We are asked if Lear and Othello are 
wholesome plays, and their existence seems to be considered 
as an excuse for the plays by those young lions of the drama 
to which the normal playgoer refuses to listen. But must we 
not take into account both the mental attitude and artistic 
capacity of the playwright? Othello treated by many a modern 
writer would merely excite disgust, while Shakespeare dignifies 
and exalts the tragedy. In the present number of this 
magazine both Mr. Henry James and Mr. Ford Madox Hueffer 
have first instalments of stories. 

The United Service Magazine for August contains a very 
interesting article on “ Bonaparte’s Expedition to Syria,” by 
Major-General Bullock, an article which we commend to all 
students of desert warfare, and to those of our statesmen who 
are inclined to think that the deserts which surround Egypt 
are impassable, and that therefore Egypt is strategically an 
island, and only approachable by sea. In spite of the fact 
which is brought out very strongly by General Bullock that 
Napoleon failed to make adequate preparations for desert- 
marching, and ran thereby many great risks, he did success- 
fully pass thirteen thousand men out of Egypt, and brought 
the bulk of them back again in safety. Had Napoleon's 
subordinates been more careful in the way of getting together 
camel-transport, and had they generally made better pre- 
parations, the task would have proved a good deal easier than 
it did. In truth, deserts are no more impassable obstacles to 
armies than are mountains.——Another very interesting 
article is Captain Johnstone’s “ Envelopment v. Penetration,” 
in which the two methods are discussed. We cannot attempt 
to summarise the arguments, but may point out that here, as 
elsewhere, the increasing numbers of modern armies, and still 
more the increasing range of artillery and rifle-fire, have very 
much altered the conditions of the problem. On the whole, 
we are inclined to think that these new conditions give the 
advantage to the system of Moltke—i.e., envelopment—rather 
than to that of Napoleon,—i.c., penetration ——A kindred 
subject is that of “The Employment of Detachments in War,” 
which is worked out with copious reference to specific instances 
by “ Miles.".——-“ The Early Use of Balloons in War” gives 
some curious examples of the way in which balloons were 
used during the American Civil War. 











NOVELS. 


THE CAPTAIN’S DAUGHTER.® 
The Captain's Daughter falls under the category of novels of 
which the titles are misleading, or at any rate partial misnomers. 
If such a novel is bad, the reader has an extra grievance 
against the writer. If good, it at least furnishes the reviewer 
with something to talk about. Now it is perfectly true that 
Constance Roper was a captain's daughter, and the captain 
himself, a well-drawn specimen of the retired officer—an 
honest but “harbitrary gent” of limited intellect and high 





* The Captain's Daughter, By Helen H. Watson, Londou: Mills and 
Boon. [6s, . 





temper—figures prominently in the opening pages. Bat 
though we are told that she can sail a boat and pull an oar, 
Constance is not in any way a garrison type of girl; her 
aspirations are literary, and she “finds herself” as the wife 
of the Head-Master of a small grammar school in the Midlands, 
Before that crucial point in the narrative bas been reached, 
we have learned a good deal about Constance and ber family. 
Her father dies without a chance of forgiving his younger son 
Jim, the idle apprentice, whom he disowned for a foolish but 
harmless flirtation with the wife of a ship’s schoolmaster. Con- 
stance accordingly goes to London to keep house for her elder 
brother,’a blameless pedagogue, drifts into hack journalism, 
discovers, rescues, und nurses back to life the wastrel 
brother and marries an impetuous young dominie, the success- 
ful candidate for the Head-Mastership of Longton Grammar 
School, for which her other brother had stood. The eighty 
pages or more which describe the chequered experiences of 
Arthur Goodwin and his wife in their gallant struggle, without 
means or worldly wisdom, to extricate a small grammar school 
from the rut of routine and inefficiency, are drawn from the 
quick, and make excellent reading. But the book is more than 
readable throughout. Mrs. Watson enlists our interest in her 
chivalrous, generous, self-sacrificing heroine at the outset, and 
retains it to the end, though the ubsurd and artificial mis- 
understanding at the close taxes our patience not a little. 
Moreover, the scene of Constance’s discovery by her husband 
is not only highly improbable, but melodramatic in its treat- 
ment. The faults in structure and handling are obvious. 
Characters like that of the shrewd but impecunious uncle are 
not fully utilised and drop out of the scheme. The barriers 
erected between Goodwin and his mother’s ward are most 
artificial. Given the situation, his refusal to avail himself 
of his golden opportunity is most unlikely. Above all, 
Constance’s sudden flight from home without attempting to 
obtain an explanation is unworthy of the woman who had 
shown such a high spirit on many trying occasions. But 
these and other faults are largely redeemed by the author's 
engaging style and her unfailing sympathy. There is a great 
deal of sentiment in the story, but it is relieved by refreshing 
alternations of good sense and good humour. We cannot 
refrain from quoting from the delightful boy's story, “ Tbe 
Cruise of the Rover,’ which appeared in the school 
magazine :— 

“Our party consisted of five. A boy aged twelve and a girl 
aged thirteen, the father and mother with a friend, who were 
going from London to South India for Mrs. Penworth’s health, 
she being a very delicate woman. When they were well settled 
in a fair-sized brig off the coast of Spain, they saw my jolly- 
boat come alongside, and I stepped aboard. The brig had seven- 
teen people aboard, five passengers, myself, Captain Hardy, Mate 
Hills and nine sailors. The next day there was a cry of ‘A ship 
astern.’ As it was then two miles away, we could not see it very 
well, but soon to our disgust we saw it was a Pirate...... We 
knew too well that we had hardly any arms, but to tell the truth 
we had never looked; so now the hunt began in earnest, and, to 
our surprise, we found a long-gun, twenty pistols, twenty guns, 
five cannons. Now the truth was revealed to us, we were a 
pirate-boat ourselves. We had bought this boat at Ramsgate 
from a fisherman who had it left to him by an uncle, but there 
was no time to think now, for we had to get out the long-gun, 
and it was very heavy.” 


Mr. Opp. By Alice Ilegan Rice. (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.) 
—Although the hero of this book cannot claim to be an abso- 
lutely original figure, the creation of his character is a notable 
piece of work. Mr. Opp has points of family resemblance to 
Mr. Wells’s delightful linen-draper, Mr. Hoopdriver, who, in the 
early’ days of cycling, enlivened the world by his great bicycle 
tour along the South Coast. As becomes a figure drawn by Mrs. 
Alice Hegan Rice, Mr. Opp has his origin on the other side of the 
Atlantic, and perhaps an interesting illustration of the likenesses 
and differences between America and England might be drawn by 
a comparison between this portrait and that of the chivalrous 
Hoopdriver. Both men live in their dreams, but the American 
dream is more vivid and developed with spasms of more feverish 
energy than the English. Again, both Mr. Opp and Mr. Hoop- 
driver find and cherish their ideal woman; but Mr. Hoopdriver 
never thinks for a moment of aspiring to her hand, while Mr. 
Opp actually persuades his lady-love to become engaged to him. 
The circumstances in which Mr. Hoopdriver lived were not so 
varied and exciting as those of Mr. Opp, and it never would 
have occurred to the British hero to start that delightful weekly 
journal the Opp Eagle. Since the magnificent writing reported 
for us by Dickens in “Martin Chuzzlewit,” nothing has been 
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composed in so grandiloquent a style as Mr. Opp’s first 
editorial, “The great bird of American liberty has soared 
and flown over the country and lighted at last in your 
midst. The Opp Eagle appears for the first time to-day.” 
This is his exordium, and it need only be said that the article 
proceeds crescendo. The pictures of Mr. Opp and his unhappy 
sister “Kippy,” who in spite of being grown-up keeps the mind 
and heart of a little child, are drawn with such poignancy as to 
be almost intolerable to the reader. But the pathos is never 
allowed to turn into sentimentality, and every touch is cleverly 
used for the development of the character of the hero. For Mr. 
Opp is more than the hero of a novel: he comes very near to being 
truly heroic. The whole book, indeed, is exceedingly attractive, 
and fully sustains the reputation of its author. 


Antonio. By Ernest Oldmeadow. (Grant Richards. 6s.)— 
This is a very interesting story which deals with Portugal 
in the “thirties” of the nineteenth century. ‘The hero is a 
monk, who on the morrow of his profession suffers, with his 
fellow-monks, expulsion from his monastery. The character of 
Antonio is extremely well drawn, and the reader will be deeply 
concerned to know whether or not he will yield to his love for 
the heroine, Isabel Kaye-Templeman. There is not a word of 
the novel, though it is long, which the reader will wish to have 
omitted until the beginning of Book VI. The accounts given 
us in this book of Antonio’s financial difficulties are rather 
tedious and a little confused. The end, however, if not quite 
convincing, is at any rate interesting. ‘I'he book is written from 
a frankly Roman Catholic standpoint, and the sidelights on the 
English Church of that day are anything but flattering. 

Reapaste Nove.s.—The Perjurer. By W. E. Norris. (A. 
Constable and Co. 6s.)—A modern story, of which the characters 
all belong to the world which Mr. Norris describes so ad- 
mirably.——The Red Saint. By Warwick Deeping. (Cassell and 
Co. 6s.)--A story of the Barons’ War, temp. Henry III., very 
powerfully written. Grimbald the priest and Marpasse are 
specially fine studies. The Wreathed Dagger. By Margaret 
Young. (Samo publishers. 6s.)—Tho story belongs to the end 
of the struggle between King and Parliament. Sir Roger Arden, 
to whom the one thing to be desired is to keep the estate in the 
Arden line, is a subtle study.—— Where Billows Roll. By Allen 
Raine. (Hutchinson and Co. 6s.)—A vivid picture of Welsh 
life; but the plot is somewhat absurd. Saul of Tarsus. By 
Elizabeth Miller. (Stead’s Publishing House. 6s.)—Tho story 
ends with the crisis on the Damascus road.——A Royal Indiscre- 
tion. By Richard Marsh. (Methuen and Co. 6s.)—A well-told 
story, somewhat on the lines of the “ Princess Priscilla’s Fort- 
night,” but sufficiently novel. 














SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms. ] 





An Egyptian Oasis. By H. J. Llewellyn Beadnell. (John 
Murray. 10s. 6d. net.)—'I'he place described in this volume is 
Kharga, in the Libyan Desert, commonly known as the Great 
Oasis, which lies some hundred and twenty miles west of the 
Nile, and is now approached by a railway, a great improvement, 
from the traveller’s point of view, on the somewhat perilous 
camel journeys of the past. An “oasis” means an abiding-place, 
and Kharga, with similar spots, does make some kind of a route. 
The ancients described thom as elevated places which escaped by 
their height the inroads of the desert sand; as a matter of fact, 
they are depressions which owe their presence to subterranean 
supplies of water. These supplies come, Mr. Beadnell thinks, 
from the Nile, which is observed, he tells us, to lose more water 
in some of its reaches than can be accounted for by evaporation. 
Their extent has diminished in the historical period. Indeed, it 
is a melancholy fact that in his agelong struggle with the sand 
man is on the wholealoser. The Romans during their occupation 
of Egypt kept up the fight with characteristic energy; the 
Mohammedan conquerors, with equally characteristic supineness, 
left everything to Nature, that is, to ruin. Mr. Beadnell gives 
us a very complete scientific account of the region, of its geological 
formation and other physical conditions. He might perhaps have 
told us more about the inhabitants. These number in all between 
eight and nine thousand. ‘I'hey are taxed in a primitive sort of 
fashion on their palm-trees and on their wells. Rice is the chief 
crop grown, not because it is especially suitable to the conditions 
of the country, but because it prospers where there is a large per- 
centage of salt in the soil. But the date-crop is the most 
iffportant. A tree in good bearing will produce on an average 
a hundred and fifty pounds, This is equivalent in round numbers 














to about four bushels of apples. The date-palm, it will be re, 
membered, occupies considerably more room than an apple-tree, 
Fruit-growers will be interested to know that though the date. ° 
stone germinates freely, the plant resulting is of little value, 
One in a hundred will reproduce the parent variety, so that, in 
practice, new trees are raised from slips. 


Musical Monstrosities. By C. L. Graves. Illustrated by George 
Morrow. (Pitman and Son. Is. net.)—Since not one of the 
witticisms of this amusing little volumo appeared originally in 
the Spectator, we are perhaps the better able to appreciate and 
recommend it as holiday reading. Musical Monstrosities is truly 
monstrous. The behaviour of its musicians, from M. Paderewskj 
to Mr. Algernon Ashton, is prodigious throughout ; perhaps the 
infant prodigies are the most amusing of all. One of them, who 
plays long compositions by Me, writes a diary which is delight. 
ful reading; another, engagingly named Boleslas Bilger, breaks 
a bowstring and is provided with another by the Sultan. The 
index, doing double duty as a work of reference and an index to 
the character of the book, is ingenious. We were particularly 
interested in “ Alderney, last moments of a priceless, p. 95,” and 
“ Breast, the savage, successfully charmed by Madame Claribel 
Kenwig, p. 459,” but failed to trace the latter reference in a work 
of two hundred and sixteen pages. There ought to be an index 
to Mr. Morrow’s illustrations; we commend the idea to Mr, 
Morrow, and we commend Mr. Morrow also to holiday-makers 
who know how to laugh at humorous drawing. 





A Vindication of Warren Hastings. By G. W. Hastings, 
(H. Frowde. 6s. net.)—Posterity has accepted with approval the 
verdict of acquittal with which the long trial of Warren Hastings 
was terminated. Still, there is a general impression, with which 
Macaulay’s famous essay has something to do, that he was guilty 
of oppressive acts. Mr. Hastings argues the question thoroughly, 
and, as far as we can judge, makes out a good case for the 
defendant. The matter cannot be exhaustively treated, and it 
would be useless to take this or that detail, We must be 
content with commending this ably written volume to the notice 
of our readers. One thing is manifest, and it is receiving fresh 
confirmation every day,—that Parliamentary interposition in such 
affairs is a most serious matter. If Edmund Burke went so far 
astray, what are we to say of the men who would play his 
part now? 


The Transmigration of Souls. By D. Alfrod Bertholet. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. H. J. Chaytor. (Harper and Brothers. 2s. 6d. 
net.)—This volume belongs to the publishers’ “ Library of Living 
Thought.” We are inclined to doubt whether the subject 
properly comes under such a description. The doctrine supplied 
a want, Human life is so short, the aspirations of the soul are so 
large, that they demand a larger space for their fulfilment ; or, on 
the other hand, the degradation of the soul can be so great that 
means for its purification, stronger and more varied than are 
possible inthe ordinary conditions of life, seem necessary. But 
these problems now present a different aspect. Setting aside the 
crude belief of Islam, no non-Christian thinker believes fully and 
decidedly in life after death, and the Christian finds a more 
excellent way than metempsychosis can supply. This little 
volume, however, is worth reading. The doctrine filled a con- 
siderable space in time past, and it is well to be instructed about 
its various forms and phases by one who has studied the subject 
thoroughly. 


Agriculture in the Tropics. By J.C. Willis, Sc.D. (Cambridge 
University Press. 7s, 6d. net.)—There are many things which can 
be grown only in the tropics, and these things can be grown more 
effectively and profitably by European than by native methods. 
The latter statement is illustrated by some remarkable figures 
given by Dr. Willis. In Ceylon three times as much produce is 
exported from the land cultivated by Europeans compared with 
that exported by native farmers, though the area is only as one 
to five. The wealth of the world would be vastly increased by the 
extension of European methods. India is now becoming one of 
our chief sources of wheat-supply. An additional bushel per acre 
would make a great difference in the markets. Dr. Willis goes 
into the questions of labour and of cultivation very thoroughly. 
Of course the chief difficulty remains: can the European 
employer be trusted to deal fairly with native labour? The 
cocoa plantations and the Congo Free State make one hesitate. 


Old English Towns. By William Andrews. (T. Werner Laurie. 
6s. net.)—Mr. Andrews treats of twenty-seven towns,—twelve of 
them, by the way, are cities, without reckoning those which hold 
the cathedrae of Suffragan Bishops. Some of these are to be 
found in every book of the kind, Oxford and Cambridge, Canter- 
bury, Winchester, Lincoln, York, Chester, among them. Some, 
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on the other hand, are not so regularly included, Ludlow, Leeds, 
Hull, and Monmouth among them, though, for one reason or 
another, they fully deserve a place. One of the novelties, if we 
may call a place so ancient by such a name, is Weobly. Of 
course one would find it in any Herefordshire history or guide- 
book; but it is not accustomed to appear in such high company. 
Yet it was quite right to put it there. On the whole, this is a 
very interesting book and adequately illustrated. 


«The Church Pulpit Commentary” (J. Nisbet and Co. 7s. 6d. 
per vol.) is now completed by the appearance of two volumes, 
Philippians—Hebrews and St. James—Revelation, making up a 
total of eight for the New Testament. The Old Testament has 
beon dealt with in four. It is always difficult to appreciate justly 
a work of this kind. We may safely say that much trouble 
has been taken to bring together matter of solid value. Authors 
of repute have been laid under contribution, and a preacher 
will find much that is useful. Nor has the compiler neglected 
to take account of what we may call facts of criticism. He 
gives, for instance, a hundred and thirty pages to the First 
Epistle of Peter, and twenty-four to the Second. 


In the series of “Tudor Facsimile Texts” (T. C. and E. C. 
Jack) we have The World and the Child, from the edition of 
1522; The Story of King Darius, from the edition of 1565; and 
A Contract of Marriage between Wit and Wisdom, from a MS. now 
in the British Museum, and probably of the date of 1579 (circa). 
This is a very remarkable collection, and will prove of no small 
use, as well as of interest, to the scholar. 


The Thames from Putney to Cricklade. (Ward, Lock, and Co. 
1s.)—This is one of the series of “ Illustrated Guide-Books.” It 
gives an account of what can be seen on or by the river over what 
is practically the available part of its course. There is a note on 
the flora, which might have been extended, and some notes on 
angling, which seem to us somewhat optimistic. The bank anglers 
must catch something—else why do they come ?—but they never 
do it while any one is looking on This little book, with its maps 
and illustrations of landscapes, &c., is both pleasant and useful. 
—To this series also belongs London. Hero the fact that the book 
is in its thirty-third edition, or two hundred and fifth thousand, 
may be considered commendation enough. The information given 
seems to be brought up to date, and to be adequate. (We may 
point out, however, that at Richmond the “famous Star and 
Garter hotel” has ceased to be.) With this we may mention 
A Visitor’s Guide to Westminster Abbey, by Francis Bond 
(H. Frowde, 1s. net). 





New Epitions.—The Sedbergh School Register, 1546-1909. 
(Richard Jackson, Leeds. 7s. 6d.)—This is a new edition, 
brought up to date, of a book published in 1895. It will be 
understood that there is no true school register earlier than 
1820. The deficiency has been made up as far as_ possible, 
Happily St. John’s, Cambridge, to which Sedberghians have 
commonly gone, has kept in its entries the name of the under- 
graduates’ school. Some other facts have been recovered. But 
the mass of non-academical “O. S.’s” is necessarily forgotten. 
Still, we have a hundred and thirty-seven pages for the years 
preceding 1820 containing more than a thousand names. We 
have also received a “ Revised and Enlarged Edition” of Studies 
in the Resurrection, by Charles H. Robinson, M.A. (Longmans 
and Co., 3s. 6d. net). 











PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


enmnutiiihindndatis 
Ames (H7.) and Hayter (F.), The Book of the Golden Key (K. Paul) net 6/0 





Bailey (F. R.) and Miller (A. M.), Text-Book of Embryoiogy (Churchill) net 21/0 
Campbell (Mrs. V.), The Master Schemer, cr 8vo .....................(Greening) 6/0 
Carey (A. E.), Sealed Orders, cr 8¥0.......0.sscseseseenecessseeee anereseeeee(GKeening) 6/0 
Critical Essays on the 17th Century, Vol. III., 1688-1700, er 8vo 
a (Clarendon Press) net 5/0 
Dyllington (A.), The Unseen Thing, cr 8v0 ............ceceese0ees (T. W. Laurie) 6/0 
Emery (G. F.), The Solicitor’s Pateut Practice, cr 8vo ...... (E. Wilson) net 3/6 
Godfrey (HL), Elementary Chemistry, cr 8vo...... ..............(Longmans) net 4/6 
Hardman (T. H.), The Parliament of the Press Conference (i. Marshall) net 2/6 
International Documents, Edited by E. A. Whittuck, Appendix, 8vo 
(Longmans) net 2/6 
James (N. G. B.), The History of Mill Hill School, 1807-1907 (A. Meirose) net 7/6 
Key of Solomon the King (‘The) (Clavicula Salamouis), 4to ...(K. Paul) net 21/0 
Lewis (E. G.), As One Flosh, CF 8V0......0..:ssesecsese seseseeseeevenees (J. Ouseley) 6/0 
Lucas (E. V.), A Wanderer in Paris, cr 8vo.. sere (Methuen) 60 
Manu (M. E.), Avenging Children, Cr 8V0 ........cccoeess+seseeee seeeees (Methnen) 6/0 


Marks (L. 8.) and Davis (H. N.), Tables and Diagrams of tlre Thermal 








Properties of Saturated and Superbeated Steam, 4to........... (Longmans) 7/6 
Misawa (T.), Modern Educators and their Ideals, er 8vo..... (Appleton) net 5/0 
Murphy (E. G.), The Basis of Ascendancy, er 8vo ssssseeeeeee(LeOngmans) net 6/0 
Podmore (f.), Mesmerism and Christian Science, SV0......... Methuen) net 10/6 
Rawnsley (H. D.), Poems at Home and Abroad, cr 8vo ...(MacLehose) net 2/6 
Tighe (H.), The Four ERLE RE GEE (Long) 6/0 
Tracy (L.), The Message, cr 8vo ....... inert ..(Ward & Lock) 6/0 
Travers (C.), Rolf the Imprudent, er Svo... .. (Long) 6,0 


Whitman tir, Complete Prose Works, oF 8Y0.....00-....... (Appleton) net 5/0 


LIBERTY’S 
WORLD-FAMED 


BEAUTIFUL & INEXPENSIVE 
FURNITURE FABRICS 
PATTERNS POST-FREE 
Liberty & Co., Ltd. Regent Street, London 


ALLIANGE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Heap Orricu: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £16,500,000. 





Chairman: 


Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, GC.V.O. 


THE OPERATIONS OF THE COMPANY EMBRACE 
ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE, 


DEATH DUTIES.—Special forms of Policies have been prepared 
by the Company providing for the payment of Death Duties, 
thus avoiding the necessity of disturbing investments at a 


time when it may be difficult to realise without loss. 


INCOME TAX.—Under the provisions of the Act, Income Tax is 
not payable on that portion of the Assured’s income which is 
devoted to the payment of premiums on an assurance on his 
life. Having regard to the amount of the Tax, this abate- 
ment (which is limited to one-sixth of the Assured’s income) 
is an important advantage to Life Policy holders. 


Full particulars of all classes of Insurance, together with Proposal Forms 
and Statement of Accounts, may be hal on application to any of the 
Company's Offices or Ageuts, ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


BY SPECIAL |DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 

Three Grand Prizes and Gold Medal, Franco- 

APPOINTMENT | British Exhibition. The only Grand Prize awarded 

toa ge te oe tae and y= 

nometers. The on rap Prize awarded for 

TO THE KING. Astronomical Wesuistonn, Chronographs, and 
Ships’ Com os. 

NEW CATALOGUE free on e)> 
gE. DEUS aad CO. $4. 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, E.C. 








PRALE-MALE. 


THOMAS & SONS, 


Sporting Tailors and Breeches Makers. 





Messrs. THOMAS & SONS, besides being 
well known as Breeches Makers, Sporting 
and Military Tailors, are also Makers of all 
other kinds of High-Class Clothes for town 
or country wear, for which they employ 
a special staff of highly skilled workmen. 


32 BROOK STREET, CROSVENOR SQUARE, W. 


HOLIDAY SEASON. 


ACCIDEN TS _ OF Att KINDS, 
SICKNESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
BURGLARY AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS, 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 


Capital (fully subscribed), £1,000,990, Claims paid, £5,600,000- 
64 CUORNHILL, LONDON, A. Vian, Secretary. 








BERMALINE BREAD 


The True “Staff of Life” for “All Sorts and 
Conditions of Men.” 





THE GENERAL who wishes to reinforce nature's 
forces and advance to the front rank of health 


BERMALINE BREAD 


THE JUDGE who trios it will agree with the popular 
verdict that the finest iu the work! is 


BERMALINE BREAD 


THE LAWVER will find the most valuable briof he 
ever held for the prosecution of indigestion by 


using BERMALINE BREAD 

Manufacturod and Sold by all Principal Bakers. 

a cee - enn ee eae. 
Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR and Communications 

upon matters of business should NOT be addressed to the Eviroa, 


should use 











but to the PUBLISHER, J Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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Scale of Cbharges for Hdvertisements. 





at. Pace (when available), FOURTEEN GUINBAS 





Page.. --£12 12 0} NarrowColumn(Thirdof Page) 2140 
Hall-P: we (Column) canon’ 6 6 0} Half Narrow Column .... 220 
Quarter- (Haif-Coiumn) 3 3 0O| Quarter Narrow Column.,.... 1 1 0 


Column, two-thirds width of page, £3 88 
COMPANIKS. 
Ontelde Page ....cccccccessse£16 16 O| Inside Page .......eee0-eee £14 1A 0 
Five lines (45 words) and under tn broad column (half-width), 5s.; and la a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average ticelve words) 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, lds. an inch, 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 15s, au inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 
Terms : net. 


Terms of Subscription, 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE tele 
alf- 


Yearly. Yearly. Quarterly. 
8 6....014 3....0 7 2 





Including postage to wed ite of the Cues 
Kingdom .......+ 

Including postage to. ‘any “of the Britis. 
Colonies, America, Frauce, Germany, India, 
China, &c. 


—————————S 


MPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND. 


DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS urgently REQUIRED, and should 
be sent to the HONORARY TREASURER, Examination Hall, Victoria 
Embaukment, Kanter, Ww.c. 


HE c CHURCH CONGRESS, SWANSEA. 
OCTOBER 5, 6, 7, awp 8, 1909, 


Members’ Tickets, 6s. each, admit to all Meetings except to those arranged 
for Men, Women, and Boys. 
The Railway Companies will issue return tickets at a fare and a quarter 
to Holders of Congress Tickets, available from 2nd to 9th October, inclusive. 
Soutien, enclosing remittance, to the HON, SECRETARIES, 39 Castle 
t, Swansea, 


112 6....016 8 o008 8 8 
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HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE & TO LET. 
ISS SMALLWOOD wishes to RECOMMEND a 


desirable HOUSE, within one mile of Nairn (N.B.), about three- 
quarters mile from golf-course, and half a mile from station. Standing in 
seven acres of land, pine wood, high, good views of Moray Firth. Dining- 
room, drawing-room, morning-room, 5 bedrooms (large), servants’ room, 
large kitchen and usual offices, bathroom (cold supply). Coach-house, two- 
stall stable, poultry-run, two-roomed cottage, }-acre kitchen garden (walled), 
croquet-lawn, paddock. Suitable for family or ladies’ school.—Miss RAE, 
Balblair, Nairn, Os. a week furnished; £100 a year unfurnished, 
taxes paid. 


USSEX.—To be LET or SOLD, WITH POSSESSION, 

Good Country Residence in healthy situation, 1} miles from station, 10 

miles from Brighton. Five reception, 12 bed and dressing-rooms, bathroom. 

Good garden, about 10 acres of land, stabling, Coachman’s cottage and 

Gardener's cottage. Rent, &c., on application. —POWELL & CO., Estate 
Offices, Lewes. 

EVON.—TO LET (FURNISHED) August-September, 

charmingly situated COTTAGE on Dartmoor; 2 sitting and 4 bed- 

rooms, bath h. and c.; mile from station. Tennis, garage, —Apply JAPP, 

. Strelna, Bovey Feacey. 


OTES AND QUERIES. 


COMPLETE SET, with INDEXES, for SALE. Offers invited.—Address 
Miss FOSS, The Priory, Totteridge, Herts. 























APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


AFFRON WALDEN TRAINING 2 COLLEGE FOR 
ELEMENTARY TEACH 


WANTED, 23rd September: (1) SCIENCE MISTRESS; Botany, Physics, 
Hygiene, Nature Study. (2) KINDERGARTEN MISTRESS, to prepare 
Students for Higher Certificate of N.F.U. Both should be able to Teach 

‘either Drill or Drawing and Brushwork and Reading and Recitation; should 
have experience in Teaching and be able to help in Teaching of Metho! and 
supervision of Students iu Practising Schools. Commencing salar y £30 to 
£100, according to oe ualifications, with board, lodging, laundry, an1 medical 

attendance. —Apply PRINCIPAL, Training College, Saffron Walden. 


ROYAL ALBERT MEMORIAL. 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE, EXETER. 


The GOVERNORS INVITE APPLICATIONS for appointment to the 
post of LECTURER in CLASSICS and ASSISTANT MASTER of METHOD 
at a commencing salary of £150 per annum. 

Applications should be lodged not later than 16th September, 1909, with the 
Reaistrak, from whom a form and particulars of appointment may be obtained. 

Canvassing, either personally or by letter, will be deemed a disqualification. 


URTON-ON-TRENT GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL.— 
WANTED in_ September, a SCIENCE MISTRESS. Principal 
subjects—Physics and Chemistry. University Degree or equivalent essential. 
Salary £120 to £140, according to qualification and experience.—Apply, with 
testimonials, to the ’ HEAD-MISTRESS, 


ARRINGTON TRAINING COLLEGE.—WANTED 

in September a MISTRESS to teach a class of certificated students 

English Literature, History, and Education. Churchwoman. University 
degree © uivalent. Salary according to qualifications and experience, 
—Apply tot e PRINCIPAL. 


NSURANCE CLERK (JUNIOR) WANTED. Must be 
under 21 years of age, and a good knowledge of two foreign languages is 
indispensable.—Apply by letter only, stating age and particulars of parentage, 
education, and previous employment (if any), to the MANAGER, Fire 
Department, Guardian Assurance Company, Limited, 11 Lombard Street, Ec, 
WEDISH GYMNASTICS—A YOUNG LADY with 
first-class certificate from the Royal Central Institute for Gymnastics 

in Stockholm DESIRES POST this nena in a LADIES’ or PHYSICAL 
TRAINING SCHOOL.—Address, “ M, N. B.,” care of Adolf Burchard, Esq., 
Fredsgatan 6, Stockholm, Sweden. 
YROOM-COACHMAN.—To American Gentlemen now in 
land —GENTLEMAN can highly RECOMMEND his GROOM. 
BOTAN for America, Colonies, Abroad, or England. Ride, drive single 
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' ae 
U atv aeerte COLLEGE OF WALES 
ABERYSTWYTH : 


(A Constituent College of the University of Wales), 





PROFESSORSHIP OF FRENCH, 
The COUNCIL INVITE APPLICATIONS for the post of Professor of 
French at the above College. 





ASSISTANT LECTURESHIP IN LATIN, 


The COUNCIL INVITE APPLICATIONS for the post of Assistant 
Lecturer in Latin at the above College. 


Applications, together with 75 printed copies of testimonials, must reach 
the Registrar not later than Monday, September 6th, 1909, 


Full particulars may be obtained from the undersigned. 
J. H. DAVIES, M.A., Registrar, 


(oRN WALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
HIGHER EDUCATION. 
PENZANCE COUNTY SCHOOL FOR Boys, 


WANTED, a HEAD-MASTER for the new Secondary School for Boys, 
Penzance, to be opened in January next. Commencing salary £300 sm 
—Form of application and further particulars, ou receipt fg 
addressed foolscap envelope, may be obtained from the undersigned, oa = 
all applications must be sent on or before the 3lst August, 1909. 

F. R. PASCOE, 
Secretary to the County Committee, 








Education Office, Truro, 20th July, 1909. 
LEICESTERSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL, 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


COUNTY GRAMMAR SCHOOL OF KING EDWARD VIL., COALVILLE, 

SCIENCE MASTER and FORM MISTRESS, at commencing salaries of 
£150 and £120 per annum respectively. 

The School is new. If suitably qualified, the persons now appointed will 

hold the senior assistant posts when the staff is augmented. 

Apply, on or before 13th August, to Mr. LLOYD STORB-BEST, 23 Rus 
Chappe, Montmartre, Paris. 

Refer for any further eS 

BROCKINGTON, Director of Education, 
83 Bowling Green Street, choi 


rf\O PARENT'S and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limited, 

have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments tor a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
required. ‘Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton. Birmingham. 


NGINEERING PUPIL.—VACANCY in High-Class 
Works for Gentleman's Son under eighteen. Premium. Three yeary 
course. Personal supervision of M.Inst.C.E. Position after — of 
<7 ress Box 203, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
ondon, 


ON-TUBERCULOUS MILK FARMING.—A Gentle. 
man Farmer and his Son, having built up a Business in the Midlands, 
have a VACANCY fora PUPIL. They are anxious to teach a well-educated 
Boy, who would thus be fitted to understand the cr upon which they 
work. A Bulb Farm is also run in conjunction, and arrangements can 
be made for him to live in their comfortable oo house.—Apply, 
giving references, to F. IMPEY and SON, Longbridge Dairy, Northaeld, 
Worcestershire. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, READING. 
Principal—W. M. CHILDS, M.A. (Professor of Modern History). 
FACULTY OF LETTERS. 
EDUCATION COURSE, SECONDARY DIVISION. 


The Course is Fg = for the training of Women Graduates as Teachers in 
Secondary Sch Students entering in January are prepared for the Cam- 
bridge Teachers’ Certificate Examination of the following December. 

Lecturer in Education and Tutor—Miss Carotine Herrorp. The Lectures 
attended by Students include Courses on Plato and on the Philosophy of 
Education by Prof. W. G. pe Bureu, M.A., and Short Courses on the teaching 
of Special Subjects as follows : -— History, "the Principal; Geography, Prof, 
H Dickson, D.Sc. ; tary . Prof. F, Keeste, M.A, 
Se.D.; aud Drawing, Mr. A.W. _ 

Practice in Teaching is provided in the chief Girls’ Schools of the district. 
The College offers special facilities for Students wishing to practise Gardening 
or some other form of Handicraft. Accommodation for Resident Students is 
provided in the College Hostels.—Further particulars may be obtained from 
the TUTORIAL SECRETARY, University College, Reading. 


NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 


PACULEE Os, ARTS, MEDICINE, COMMERCE. 
PECIAL SCHOOLS OF LANGUAGES. 
DEPARTMENT FOR TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 
SCHOOLS OF ae, Sl MINING, BREWING, 
Leading to Degrees and Diplomas, 


The SESSION 1909-10 COMMENCES OCTOBER 4th, 1909. 
All COURSES and DEGREES are OPEN to both MEN and WOMEN 
STUDENTS. 

In the MEDICAL SCHOOL COURSES of INSTRUCTION are 
ARRANGED to MEET the REQUIREMENTS of OTHER UNIVERSITIES 
and of LICENSING BODIES. 

Graduates, or persons who have passed Degree Examinations of other 
Universities, may, after one year’s study or research, take a Master's Degree. 


SYLLABUSES with full information as to Lecture and Laboratory Courses, 
Regulations for Degrees,  EECRE , &c., Exhibitions and Scholarships, will be 
sent on application to the ECRETARY of the University, 

S.W. 


ATTEREBA POLYTECHNIG, 
a ryt 8S. G. RAWSON, D.Se., F.LC. 
A COURSE OF TRAINING FOR SANITARY INSPECTORS, open to 
men and women students, will COMMENCE on SEPTEMBER 27th. 
Full particulars on application to the SECRETARY. 


NIVERSITY OF BRISTOL. 





















































resent situation; married ed 36; 2 children,— 


pair. Seven years 3; ag 
, Newlands Corner, Merrow, Guildford, Surrey. 


CHABLES SCHOFIEL 








A HALL OF RESIDENCE for WOMEN STUDENTS (Clifton Hill House) 
will be OPENED in SEPTEMBER next.—For all particulars apply to Miss 
M. C. STAVELEY, M.A., The University, Bristol, 
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pe MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL 


MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
PARENTS, GUARDIANS, CLERGYMEN, and others who 
may be called upon to advise as to the careers of Young 
Men are requested to write for particulars concerning the 
MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, which is one 
of the Schools of London University, and which has been 





largely rebuilt and equipped to meet the most recent educational 
requirements, 

A letter addressed to H. CAMPRELL THOMSON, M_D., 
F.B.U.P., Dean of the School, at the Middlcsex Hospital, 
London, W., will bring full particulars as to fees, &c., and also 
of the Hospital Appointments and the valuable Scholarships and 
Prizes that are awarded annually to the value of £360, 


Lectures and Classes will be resumed on October Ist, 





ONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
The WINTER SESSION COMMENCES on OCTOBER Ist. 
The Hospital is the largest in England; 922 beds are in constant use: in- 
patients last _ 14,781; out-patients, 242,875; accidents, 14,036; major 
tions, 4,735. 
oP SPPOINTMENTS. —A hundred qualified appointments are made annually ; 
more than 150 Dressers, Clinical Clerks, &c., every three months. 
SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES. —Thirty- seven Scholarships and Prizes 
are given annually. Seven Entrance Scholarships will be offered in September. 
Enlargement o' ‘the Hospital and College. 
Athletic ground, residence, &c. 
For Prospectus and full information apply pengeneiiy or by letter to 
Mile End, E. MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. _ 


UY’S HOSPITAL.—ENTRANCE SCHOL ARSHIPS 

to be competed for in September, 1909. Two Open Scholarships in Arts, 

one of the value of £100, open to candidates under tweuty years of age, and one 
of £50, 0) to candidates under twenty-five years of age. Two Open Scholar- 
ships in Science, one of the value of £150, and another of £60, open to candidates 
twenty-five years of age. One Open Scholarship for University Students 

who <—* — their study of Anatomy and Physiology, of the value of 
£.—Full particulars may be obtained on application to the DEAN, Guy’s 


H a London Bridge, 8.E 
-EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET. Ww. 
Principal—Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A. 

COURSE OF SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION IN HYGIENE. 

ised by the Sanitary Inspectors’ Examinatiou Board. 
The Course is designed to furnish Training for Women Sauitury and 
Factory Inspectors and Teachers of Hywiens. 
Full gentiodians on application to the PRINCIPAL. 

















GIRLS’ SCHOOLS A AND ~ COLLEGES. 


INCHESTER HIGH Ss SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Patron: The BISHOP OF WINCHESTER. 
Chairman of Council: ‘The DEAN OF WINCHESTER, 
Head-Mistress: Miss MOWBR. 
Fees from pal to 194 guineas a year. Soe ‘Scholarships in June. 
OUR BOARDING-HOUSES. Fees 40 to 80 guineas. 

Mrs. ae. Carberry, Hillcroft. Mrs, J. 8. Thomas. The High House. 

Mrs. Towers Thompson, Hyde Abbey. Mrs. Wood, Earl's Down. 
All particulars from the HON. SEC. 


RINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 
President—H.R.H. the roeeass CHRISTIAN, 
isitor—The LORD BISHOP of LONDO Principal—Miss PARKER. 
BOARDING and DAY SCIIOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN 
Special terms for Officers’ Daughters. Excellent Education, with special atten- 
tion to Languages, English,and Music. Large grounds. Fees, 66 gs. to 75 gs. 
peryear, AUTUMN TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 25rd. 


S FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 
P Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX, 


AUTUMN TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 2lsr. 
ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding-School for Girls. 


Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea leve). Thoroughly 

1 education, Special! attentiov to development of character.—Principal : 

iss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A., London, Camb, Teachers’ Certificate 
(Registered).—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. as adi aa 
SURREY.— 


EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, | 
This School is strongly recommended to those who wish for a healthy 
training of mind and body. Refined home. Good grounds, Position high, 
and one of the healthiest in England. Principal—Miss E. DAWES, M.A., 
D.Lit.Lond. ; Classical Scholar, Girton. 
- WALLASEY, 


ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, 
CHESHIRE.—Boarding-School for Girls. Beautiful healtby situa- 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
y ~— from wad Head-Mistress, Miss VY NER (late Head-Mistreas of 
allasey High School).—For Prospectus app!y to the SECRETABY at 

the Schoot Telephone : 381 Liscard. 


AIRES HILL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, TAUNTON. 

au potion, and Kindergarten. Head-Mistress: Miss C. L. 
Situated on a hill a mile outside Taunton. Definite 

Religious tm in accordance with principles of Prayer Book. Boardin 

fee from £75 a year. Preparation for Universities.—Apply, HEAD- MISTRESS. 


HISHFIELD, © HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Privcipals—Miss METCALFE avd Miss WALLIS. 


SUMMER TERM MAY 41x TO JULY 27rm, 1909. 
UTDOOR LIFE.—The FRENCH GARDEN, NEW- 
Poore pUEY GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN 






































J Practical and 
tical FRENCH MARAICHER SYSTEM, taught by Frenchman. 
ing, Bees, Fruit Preserving.—Principals; LILY HUGHES-JONES, 


Miky Pi P » F.BHS, Gee Prospectus, 





S*: MONICA’S, 
KINGSWOOD, SURREY. 
Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), S.E.B, 


HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS. 
Excellent Education on modern lines. Large Staff of Resident Specialists 
for Languages, Art, Mamc, English, Gymnastics, &c. Visiting Professors. 

SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR JUNIORS. 





Principals: 
Miss HEATII-JONES, Historical Tripos; Miss BERVON. 
Prospectus on application. 
HERWELIL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recoguised by the Board of E:ducation, by the Oxford 
University Delegacy for Secondary Training, and by 
the Cambridge Syndicate. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A. 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University). 

Students are prepared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma, 
and the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. Fees fur the Course from £65, 
Scholarships of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on entry. 
There isa sa Loan Fund. 


GANDECOTES | SCHOOL, PARKSTONE. 
Head-Mistress—Miss A. GRAINGER GRAY. 
Board and Tuition _.. .. £1008 
A School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. The buildings stanc ~— over ten 
acres of grounds, on gravel soil, high, and well drained. Parkstone is one of 


the healthiest and most beautiful places on the South Coast. 
The NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 22nd. 


YT. MARY'S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON. 
Principal—Miss H. L. POWELL 

(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ Grammar School, Leeds, and Principal of 
the Cambridge Training College). 

(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary Teachers, Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union. 

(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 

FEES :—Studeuts, £8 8s. to £6 6s. a term. School, £6 10s, to £3 10s, a term, 
Kindergarten, £3 3s. to £2 2s. a term. 
Board, Residence, and Tuition in the Schoo!, €25 a term, 
Full ui raetc iar from the PRINCIPAL. 


pe CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
= Ale TEACHERS, 

Principal: Miss M. H. WOOD, M.A. (London), Litt.D. (Dublin); Girton 
College, Cambridge ; Classical ‘I'ripos ; late Vice-Principal of S. Mary's College, 
Paddington. 

A residential College providing a year’s professional trai for 
teachers. The course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (‘Theory and Practice). aud for the ‘Teachers’ Diploma of the Londos 
University. Ample opportunity is given for practice im teaching Science, 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in various Schools in Cambridge, 
Students are admitted in January and in September, —Full particulars as to 
qualifications for admission, Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained on 
appheation to Miss M. H. WOOD, Cambridge Traiuing College. 


r HE MARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 

OMEN TEACHERS offers a FULL COURSE of PROFESSIONAL 
THAINING to Ladies who desire to become Teachers in Secondary Schools 
or in Kindergartens. Students are admitted in September and January. 

TEN SCHOLARSHIPS, covering Tuition Fees, are offered to candidates 
residing in the Administrative County of Middlesex who wish to prepare for 
Teaching in Secondary Schools, besides various Scholarships open to Univer- 
sity Graduates.—For further particulars as to qualifications for entrance, 
terms, scholarships, hall of residence, &c., ae to the Principal, Miss 
ALICE WOODS, at the College, Salusbury Ro rondesbury, N 








A 








OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, B.N, Seen A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S, (late Director Liv 1 G mnasium) = 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assixtants, Objecta—To train Vinca 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education, All branches and ayatems 
taught, including Outdoor Games,Swimming. Feucing, and Medical Gymuastica, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, aud Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students, Schools and Colleges 
supplied with er teachers, 

Eke SALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as aprofession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing. Deportment. Bidiug, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Oatdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for iu all branches of education. References ermittad to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, aud Bev, 
RB. Lyttelton, D.D. an Particulars from the SECRETARY. 

LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. syns, Miss STANSFELD, Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymuastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and incluaes Educatjoyal 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Auatomy, Physi- 
ology aud Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, de. 


{ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated) 

TALGARTH ROAD. WEST KENSINGTON. Recoguised by the Boarl 

of f TALGs Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Moute- 

fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and — 
tiou concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Muss E. - LAWRENC 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Teunis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French ; 
Twelve Resilient Mistresses; Teacher for Physica! Traiving; Special Terms (or 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. —President 
of the Council: The Right Hon. LEWIS FRY, P.C. Head- Mistress : 
Miss PHILLIPS. Secretary: Miss DINGWALL. Boarding-House: 2 Cecil 
Road, Clifton, Bristol. House Mistress: Miss ARBUTHNOT LANE. NEXT 
TERM BEGINS on MONDAY, September 20th. The Head-Mistress will be 
at the School from 3 to 4.30 on September 16th, 17th, and 18th. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
; HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
Miss CON DER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dablin, Thorough Educatioa 
on wodern lies. Special attention given to Languages, Music, aud Painting. 
Pups prepared for advanced Examinations aud for the Universities if 
required. Healtby situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 


LJ VERPOOL HIGH SCHOOL (GIRLS’ PUBLIC 
i DAY SCHOOL et, 17 Belvidere Road, Prince's Park. Head- 
Mistress; Miss RH YS, M.A., Somervilie College, Oxford. The large house 
adjoming the Schoo! is now open as a Boarding-Honse, under the personal 
supervision of the Head- Mistress and her Sister. — Prospectus on application. 








FA\UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE— 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond. (Girton 


Co ).—First-rate Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
New Premises, specially built for a School, o 1906, Large Playing-Gelds 
and Bink. T , iockey, Cricket, Swimming, 
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UEEN’S COLLEGE, Harley Street, LONDON, W. 
tron: Her Majesty THE QUEEN. 

COLLEGE paw od a Liberal Education for GIRLS. The teaching is 

te by Professors, and whose Senior Lectures are open to External Students. 

‘upils are for University Examinations, &. There is a SCHOOL 

jw Younger HEAD- —_ ESS, Miss TEALE (Lady Margaret Hall, 

Oxfqrd). ~_ information as to Lectures, Scholarships, Boarding Arrange- 

ments, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. « * Rev. Canon BELL, M.A., or to 
the WARDE » Miss LEWER, B.A. (Lond.) 

SCHOOL. 


LA P HAM HIGH 
Head-Mistress: Mrs. WOODHOUSE. 


scanners HOUSES licensed by the the COUNCIL OF THE GIRLS’ PUBLIC 
Y SCHOOL TRUST, for Students and Pupils of the above School. 
fe . F. WOODHOUS . "8, James, ” 6 Elms Road, Clapham Common, 
Mrs. C. WATKINS, “ Methven,” Windmill Road, *Clapham _Common, 
Mrs. LABORDE, “ Westbury,” eta Geph Lane, Clapham Common, 
Mrs. POUNTNEY, 14 Poynders Road, ham Park. 
All particulars can be obtained from the Heads of the Houses, or from the 
SECRETARY of the School. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited. 
HAGLEY reo BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Misa G. LETON YOUNG, M.A, (Dublin) 
(Late of Girton Coll < aH Mediwval aud Modern Languages Tripos), 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Koad (next door to the School), 
House-Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 
Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr, H. KEELING, 
A.C.A., 109 Colmore Rew, Birmingham. 


INEHURST, CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX. — The 
above OPENS in SEPTEMBER next as a COUNTRY SCHOOL for 
GIRLS. ee H. T. NEILD, M.A. (Vice), Class. Tripos (Camb.), 
&c. Assisted by Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Madame Osterberg at Dart- 
ford P.T.C.)—Prospectus, full information from either of above at Pineburst. 


“A NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD'S, SUR- 


BITON HILL.—Princi Miss SUTTILL and Mademoiselle 
BOSSEUX. The AUTUMN TERM ‘will BEGIN on TUESDAY, Sept. 28, 1909. 


MABzLBoROUGH. .—School for Daughters of Gentlemen. 
Excellent education ow modern lines. tem care taken of the pupils’ 
well- being. —For particulars, ly to the Principai, Miss ASHWIN, M.A., 
St. Alban’s School, The Green, arlborough. 
BRISTOL. 


T. HELENS, CLIFTON, 
Principals—Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton College), and Miss POTTER. 


Home Comforts combined _ with the Highest Educational Advantages. 


PAAR E RSS >see 2 BB. 
Head Mistress, Miss F. YATE-LEE, M.A. (Cert. Student Girton College; 
Senior of St. Leonards School, St. Andrews). Thorough modern education. 
Upper Foruws prepared for examinations. Splendid record of health. Large 
grounds, gravel soil. Two Scholarships awarded annually. 


() suit SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
Cc 


























SHIRE.—Principais: Miss E. M, PICKARD, M.A., and Miss AUER. 
H.—Thorough education im bracing mooriand air. Hixhest references, 


T. LEONARDS LADIES’ COLLEGE. — Thorough 

Education given to Gentlemen's Daughters, with Special Preparation 

for Examinations when desired. Principal, Miss BISHOP.—For ‘Terns, 

information respecting Boarding, and other particulars apply to the 
SECRETARY, 23, Havelock Koad, Hastings. 


ADY, having charge of CHILDREN whose Parents 
are abroad, has VACANCY for two more. Large hill-top farmhouse. 
Miding lessons given. Ponies and milk supply kept specially for the children. 
Modern education by experienced resident teacher. Undeniable references 
exchanged.—Box 326, The Spectator, 1 Wellington St., Strand, London, W.C. 

















BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


OOTHAM SCHOOL. 


Head-Master: ARTHUR ROWNTREE, B.A. Gotinte of Distinction in 
the Theory, History, and Practice of Education, Cantab.) 

The AUTUMN TERM BEGINS on SEPTEMBER 17th. 

For copies of Prospectus, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Bootham School, 
York. 


YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, M.A 
EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP will be held about 
27th July. 
For further particulars apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


GE LIMIT & SCHOLARSHIP EXAM. SUCCESSES.— 
Principal of Good Preparatory School will, owing to above, to fill 
Jacancies entailed, receive a few Sons of Gentlemen at REDUCED FEES 
to Prepare for Public Schools or Osborne,—‘‘A. L.,” care of Paton’s, 143 


Cannou Street, Loudon, E.C. * Es 
~ SOMERSET. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, 

A PUBLIC SCHOOL at MODERATE COST. oo PARATE JUNIOR 
HOUSE. NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 22xp.—D. E. NORTON, 
M.A., Head-Master. 

{MANUEL SCHOOL, WANDSWORTH COMMON.— 

Founded 1594, and liberally Endowed. Recognised by Education 
uthorities asa fully- equipped Secondary School. Exceptioval advantages. 
dhen situation on Common, near Clapham Junction.—Illustrated Pros- 
tus free, from Rev. HEAD-MASTER, M.A., or the CLERK, 53 Palace 
treet, S.W. ‘ z = 
M\HE PRIORY, ST. ANDREWS, NB. 

Mr. A. K. SELLAR, M.A.Oxon., RECEIVES PUPILS for University, 
Arwy, and other Examinatious or for a General Education. NEXT TERM 
BEGINS 27th SEPTEMBER, 

SCHOOL, 


BrousGeRrove 
WORCESTERSHIBE 


AUTUMN TERM BEGINS FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 171x. 


‘ EDFORD GRAMMAR SCHOOL— 

CLASSICAL, MILITARY and ENGINEERING SIDES. Fees for 
Loarders, £80 to £90. SIX EXHIBITIONS—Three of £50 per annum are 
offered for Classics, Mathematics, or Science for Next Term. EXAMINA- 
TION on FRIDAY, September 17th.—Apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


























Traived on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies, Blackemiths’ work, 


GRICU LTURAL COL LEGE, TAM WORTH.—Youthe 
Avis Riding, and Shooting taught, Open-air life for delicate boys, 





ee 
BRPINBURGH ACADEwy, 
SESSION 1909-1910, 


Rector—REGINALD CARTER, M.A., M.A., late Fellow and Lecturer, Lincoly 
College, Oxford. 


ENROLMENT FOR NEXT SESSION, which commences on Tnesdg 
5th October, 1909, is now being made, and it is particularly requested thet 
early intimation be given of Boys who are to be enrolled. 

An ENTRANCE EXAMINATION for NEW BOYS will take Place on 
Monday, 4th October, before which date intimation should be given of Boys 
who are to be entered. 

The Prospectus of the School may be had on application to the Academy, 
orto Mr. E, W. MACPHERSON, C.A., Clerk and Treasurer, 6 North st 
David Street, Ediuburgh. 

There are two Masters’ Boarding-Houses for Senior Boys and oye for Junior 
Boys (between the ages of 7 and 13), The information papers rega rding these 


Houses may alao be had on application. 
. y a 
RADLEY COURT, MITCHELDEAN, GLOs. 
FARM AND COLONIAL SCHOOL. 

Thorough TRAINING for FARMING COLONIES, ENGINEERING, LAnp 
AGENCIES, &c. General School Education, WITH SPECIAL CARB DE. 
VOTED to BACK WARDand DELICATE BOYS, For Gentlemen's Sous only, 

Each Pupil an Individual Problem. Ayes 14 to 20. ’ 

ait staff of five resident Masters and several Instructors fora Maximum of 

35 pupils. A small ‘‘ Home Farm” worked entirely by the pupils. Work on 
larger farms for wider experience. 

Surveying, levelling, carpentering, lathe work, shoeing, riding, driving. 
shooting, milking, butter-making, grooming, all farm jobs. Model Poultry 
Farm, utility and show breeding, incubators, trussing aud shaping, pheasant. 
rearing. Fruit plantations, grafting, budding, gardeuing, & cod Ragiaeen. 
ing Course. First-class plant, whole house lighted by estat faa light, umps 
and lathe driven by power. Full Farm Course in Agriculture, nee 
Chemistry, &c. 











OLLAR INSTITUTION, NB. 
Head-Master—CHARLES S. DOUGALL, M.A. 

The NEW SESSION BEGINS on WEDNESDAY, Ist September, 1909, 

Complete High School Education at moderate cost. Special Classes for 
University, Civil Service, and Army Examinations. Extensive grounds, 
beautiful and healthy situation. 

Illustrated Prospectus, with List of Boarding-Houses, on application to the 
HEAD-MASTER, or to THOS, J. YOUNG, Secretary. 


Petra eait COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 














The healthiest of all the urban and rural districts in the county 
(County Medical Officer’s Beport). 


R. L. AGER, M.A., “MA., Head-Master. 


EIGHTON PARK SCH OOL 
NEAR READING, 





Puablic School for Boys from 12 to 19. Forty- five acres of park and playing. 
fields ; swimming bath, laboratories, &. 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
iuformation, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the School, 


“PSWICH SCHOOL. 
Head-Master: A. K. WATSON, M.A. (Oxon.) 
ce for University, Army and Navy, and pro oY careers. 
EXT TERM COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 18th. 
Apply, HEAD-MASTER, School House, Ipswich. 


-ING'S | SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.— 
TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on 

DECEMBER Ist to 3rd. Open to boys joining September 2Ist, as to others, 
Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., with- 
out Extra Fee, JUNIOR "SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 15. New Se rence 
Buildings. Five Boarding-houses,—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 


VASTBOURNE COLLEGE 

President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. 
k. 5S. WILLIAMS, M.A.,, late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special 
Army & Engineering Classes, Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, 
Cadet Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &. 
Exhibitions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Next Term Beortys Sept. 22. 


N ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, E.C— 
FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS | Pn a dl Re 

of age on December lith, 1909, will be competed for on Nove 

and December Ist and 2nd. NEXT TERM SEGINS SEPTEMBER lath, 

—For particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 


ry\HE ABBEY SCHOOL, BECKEN HAM.—Founded 1864. 

—SCHOLARSHIPS and ENTRANCE to PUBLIC SCHOOLS and 
OSBORNE. It is well known for its beautiful buildings; 16 acres of grousda, 
gravel soil. Ten miles from London. Exceptional advautages for Small 
Boys.—Apply PRINCIPAL for Prospectus. 


( AKHAM SCHOOL.—The School offers a liberal Educa- 

tion to a limited number of boys, and aims at giving individual 
attention and opportunity to all. The classes are small, all boys have studies, 
aud the playing-fields are ample. JUNIOR DEPARTMENT. There are 
numerous Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions to the Universities provided 
by the endowment. — Particulars from the HEAD.MASTER. 


EAL, KENT.—WINCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL.— 

The Rev. E. H. W. LEACHMAN, B.A., PREPARES BOYS between 

the ages of 7 and 14 for the Public Schools aod Royal Navy. Very healthy 

climate. Chemical Laboratory, Carpenters’ Shop. Playgrouud and Playing- 
F ‘iele { adjoin. 


SG HERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


Boys prepared far Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 
articulars, apply to the Head-Muster, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., Acreman 
House, ‘Sherborne. 


NELIXSTOWE.— PREPARATORY SCHOOL. — Mr. 
C. D. PRIDDEN, M.A., Rosslyn House, prepares Boys for Eatrance aud 
Scholarship Examinations at any of the Public Schools, or fer the Keyal 
Navy.—Prospectus on application, or from Mr. BR, J. BEEVOR, M.A., 

22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 
YORKSHIRE. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
Healthily crated near the Moors. Leavin Scholarships to the — 
sities. NEX ERM WILL BEGIN TUESDAY, 2lst September, 1} 
Heat Master, C. W. ATKINSON, M.A, Cantab. 


S"; COLUMBA’S COLLEGE, RATHFARNHAM— 
Leading Irish School on definite Church lines with Public School 
system. Fees £70; reduced for Clergy. a situation on slope of 
mountains near Dublin, 500 ft. high, Warden: Rey. W. BLACKBURN, Two 
Entrance Scholarships for sous of Irish Clergy, September lst. Opes 
Scholarships November. 
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E.M.S. ‘WORCESTER.’ 
Established 1862. Incorporated 1893, 


a 
_- NAUTICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 


Chairman—Sir THOMAS SUTHERLAND, G.C.M.G., LL.D. 
Vice-Chairman—Admiral the Hon. ‘J EDMUND FREMANTLE, G.C.B., 
Cc G 


. UJ. 
in intendent—Commander D.WILSON-BARKER, R.N.R.,F.B.S.E., 
es. F.B.G.S. 
Head-Master—F. 5. ORME, M.A. (Emm. Coll., Camb.) 





The Ship is anchored in the Thames off Greenhithe, in one of the most 
healthy reaches of the River. 

The College is devoted more particularly to the education of youths 
intending to becoming OFFICERS in the MERCANTILE MARINE, and 
over 3,000 Cadets have already passed out as duly qualified in that caprcity. 
At the same time an excellent system of GENERAL EDUCATION is 
carried out, 

Moderate terms,—For Tlustrated Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, 


72 Mark Lane, London, E.C. ee 
ALTHAM COL hae 2. BBE Tt 
(THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL.) 
Ptie School Life and Education, with Special Classes for all Naval and 
Special Fees for Officers in the Navy and Arniy. 
Recognised _ by the Army Council. Large Playing-fields, Gymnasium, 
Swimming: Bath; Chemical and Physical Laboratories; Cadet Corps, Xc. 
Recent Honours: Open Scholarship, Balhoi College; Ist Open Scholarships, 
Hertford and Merton Colleges; Ist place Naval Clerksbips ; Admissious to 
Sandburst, Osborne, &c. NEXT TERM SEPTEMBER lirx, 
Apply Head-Master, Rev. A. E, RUBIE, D.D. 


hNDERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successfal prep, for 
Bevior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School Hanse, __ 


ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS—bracing climate— 

aims at developing health, intellect, and character. Thorough syste- 

matic education from 7 yrs. upwards, without pressure. Boys taught to think 

aud observe, and use their bands, Religious differences hononrably respected. 
Outdoor lessons whenever possible. Experienced care of delicatp boys 

LANDOVERY LEGE, 

SOUTH WALES. 
Public School, Moderate fees. Healthy country. Scholarship Examina- 


tion at Private Schools in March. 
Warden, Rev. W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A. 


ARROW TO SEAFORD. 

BOWDEN HOUSE SCHOOL (Prep. for 45 boys) is being REMOVED 
from Harrow iu August to specially built premises ou Dowus at Seafor d. 
Swimming-bath ; chapel; gymoasium. Many Scholarship successes.— 
Rev. W. G. PRICE, MA. 





Military Examinations. 

















J}ORAVIAN SCHOOLS, FULNECK, near LEEDS.— 
Established 1753. Beautiful avd healthy situation. Bracing air 
Inclusive Fees. BOYS’ SCHOOL—Reyv. W. '‘t. TITTERLINGTON,—Physical 
drill, gymnastics, cadet corps, cricket. football, hockey. Camb. Local Exams. 
Boys prepared for the Universities. New Laboratories) ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS. GIRLS’ SCHOOL—Miss WAUGH.—New commodious 
buildings, gymnasium, extensive grounds, outdoor games. Preparation for 
Public Exams. Excellent health record. NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPT. l5ru. 








FOREIGN. 
HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 


LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwerds in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired, Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German, Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmuking, 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe, 





WITZERLAND.—Villa Praestana, Zollikon._-ZURICH. ! 


HIGH-CLASS EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENT 
yor A Liwirep Numnxr or YOUNG LADIES 

Thorough Tuition in Languages (Nortn-German, Parsian-French, Italian), 
Literature, Music, Art, &c. Individual training. 
artistic, and hygienic infinence. 
hillside facing LAKE ZURICH and in view of Alps. 
GAMES, Swimming, Skating, &c.. &c. Highest References (English and others). 

For Prospectus and all particulars, address— 

LADY PRINCIPALS, 

Villa Praestana, Zollikon, Zirich, Switzerland, 








JARIS.—Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study Languages, Music, and Art with 
first-class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking, Only French 
ken. Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healtluest part 
Paris, near the Bois. Concerts aud Gaileries attended.—Apply, 46 Bue du 
Docteur Blanche, Paris. 


ARIS, 5 AVENUE DE LA BOURDONNAIS.— 

Madame REY RECEIVES a few ENGLISH GIRLS of 17 years 
= - upwards.—Particulars from Miss JOURDAIN, St. Hugh's Hail, 
xiord, 


USSELDORF-ON-RHINE, 21 Goltsteinstr.—EDUCA 
TIONAL ESTABLISHMENT for YOUNG LADIES, conducted on 
Evangelical principles by Fraulein NEUHAUS. Every home comfort. Beautiful 
and healthy situation. Special facilities for acquiring German, French, Itahan, 
Mnsie and Paintine Est. 1872, Excellent references in England and Scotland. 


ANOVER.—Mr. PERCY REED, M.A., Barrister-at- 

Law, with Messrs. OLIVER, M.A., B.Sc (Wrangler), and GREEN, 

B.A. (Class. Hons.), &c., 33 Bédeker Street. Over 100 Successes for Army. 

Mil. Interpreters, Cons. Service, Stud. Interpreters, &c Board with Principal 
(German-speaking family) or with German people. Holiday Courses 


IESBADEN. — Refined FINISHING HOME for 

_ DAUGHTEBS of GENTLEMEN. Exceptional advantages for 

acquiring Languages and Music. Healthiest position near woods. Home 

comforts. Excellent references.—Fri. G. DE BRUYA, Lanzstr. 33. 

RUSSELS.—FINISHING SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS 

of GENTLEMEN. Healthiest part, 

courts, Special facilities for acquiring Music, Painting, Languages. Only 

French spoken. Masters from Conservatoire and Academy. Excellent 

English and Canadian references.—App!y, PRINCIPAL, 125 Avenue Brug- 
mann, or to Mrs. BOWLES, 14 Priuce’s Square, Loudon. 


HYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, LES PEUPLIERS, 

VILVORDE, near Brussels, prepares students for teaching Swedish 

gymnastics and games, Instruction also given in remedial movements, 

massage, anatomy, physiology, hygiene, analysis of Swedish movements, 
» Work is couducted in Freach,—Apply for partic 














High woral, intellectual, | 
Beautifal and bracing situation on suuny |} 
Extensive Pine- Woods, | 








Beautiful house, garden, tennis- | 


| 
| 


| 





AGENOIES. 


SCHOLASTIC 
SCHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS, 

Messrs. J. and J. PATGN, having au intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full rticulars of 
reliable and highly-recommended establishments. hen writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to aid, 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1909. 1,176 pp., 
redcloth, 2s.; post-free, 2s. 6d. 700 Schocts, 900 Illustrations, 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Ageats, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 


CHOOLS and TUTORS. 
Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 
to parents sending particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 
fees, &c.) to 
Messra,. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Lt4., 

who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish- 
ments for boys and girls at home and abroad, many of which they 
have personally inspected. 

________162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone 1136City. 

J DUCATION. 

4 Parents or Guardians demring acourate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO. 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
edneational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 
> ae) ail 36 Sackville Street, London, W. > = 
CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 


ABROAD,.—Prospectuses of the leading Schools, aud every informa- 





tion, supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE. Please state 
pupils’ ages, locality preferred, anil approximate school fees 
desired.—_UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 122 Begent 


Street, W. Established 1858. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of xSCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice aud assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) aud Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Mapager,B. J. BEEVOR, M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 
"yO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 
RECEIVING R#SIDENT-PATIENTS in London, the Country, or at 
the Seaside sent free of charge with full particulars,—MEDICAL, &c., 
ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Cruven Street, T'rafalwar Square, W.C. Telegraphie 
Address, “ Triform, Loudon.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard), 

















HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
P Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bash, Massage 
and Electricity, Resident physician (M.D.)_ 


M URREN, | v4 


NEAR INTERLAKEN, 
5400 FEET ABOVE 


SWITZERLAND, 
BEAUTIFUL HEALTH RESORT, 


SEA-LEVEL 
APPLY FOR PAMPHLET OF— 
GRAND HOTEL DES ALPES. 


ANAVIE HOTEL, BEN 
INVERNESS-SHIRE, N.B. 

Grand impressive scenery Most convenient Hotel on the famous “ Royal 
Route” to Inverness. Caledonian Canal Steamers two minutes distant, 

Salmon Fishing. Golf. Posting. Motor Inspection Pit, Petrol Stocked, 

En Pension Terms rrom 3 Guixeas. 
___ FULL PARTICULARS FROM THE PROPRIETRESS. 

ANGO DI BATTAGULIA (Volcanic Mund) at the 
ROYAL HOTEL and KATHS, MATLOCK BATH. Also Baths, 


Douches, Packs, Inhalations, Massage, Electricity. Bathrooms accessible by 
Lift from Bedroom floors hesident nurses and attendants 








NEVIs8, 





| ARTMOOR.—Boarding in Private House. Lovely 
: situation, 800 feet above the sea level, close tp moors. Private 
sitting-rooms if required. Meals served in dining-room at separate tables, 
Stabhng or motor-car room,—Apply, ‘“‘CANTAB.,” Middlecott, Lisington, 
Newton Abbot, S. Devon. 


SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


B.M.S, ‘DUNOTTAR CASTLE.’ 

016 16s—CHRISTIANIA, GOTHENBURG, COPEN.- 
HAGEN, ISLE OF GOTHLAND, STOCKHOLM, and HANSEATIC 
TOWNS, DANTZIC, LUBECK ard HAMBURu, ISLE OF RUGEN, 
KIEL CANAL. August 14th to September 2nd, sailing from Grimsby. 

Full particulars from the SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gariens, London, N.W, 
fgets IN VINTAGE SEASON.—Miss BISHOP is 

TAKING a small Social PARTY, September 15th, to Roma, Naples, 
Sorrento, Pompeii, Florence, Venice, &c. Short sea passage. Mont Ceuis 
and St. Gothard routes. Inclusive fees. References exe aanged,— Programmes 





| from Miss BISHOP, 27 St. George's Road, Kilburn, Londo 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


H°oY¥ TO WRITE FOR THE PRESS OR TO 
BECOME AN AUTHOR. 
Interesting and useful Booklet free, 
LITERARY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
9 ARUNDEL STREET, W.C. 


“Lr” 





| RITISH COLUMBIA. (To Old Etonians and Others.)— 
2 Money may be vrofitably invested in British Columbuw: (1) On frst 
mortgage of city property, with 8% interest, and at least 530% security. (2) Io 
rea! estate, where judicious investment wi!! retura from 10% to 30%.—For full 
particulars write to Messrs. ALEXANDER & MACNAGHTEN, Lonsdale 
Avenue North Vancouver, B.C., Canada, Dankers Bank of B.N.A, 
Reference: Rev. Hugh Hooper, St. John's Rectory, North Vancouver. 


, YPEWRITING. 
Authors’ Manuscript, Letters, Notices, &c., typed at 10d. per thoussad 


words, Manifold copies at o0. per thousand words.—Mz, 4. G. CBOLL, 33 
Penwortham Koad, Streatham Park, 8,W. 
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AVE YOU A FAMILY PEDIGREE 
which you would like to have PRINTED? We will do it under 
expert supervision at the lowest rates.—-GERRARDS LTD. (The Westminster 
Press), Genealogical Printers, 4114 Harrow Roa, London, W. 


UBLIC. HOUSE REFORM. —The People’s Refreshment 
House f led by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
moe = Ask = ‘List and Report. APPLY for 4% LOAN 


= P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 
4 PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS.—A few 


Vacancies in. a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
dand ipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Expervenced “Medical and Nursing treatment, Farmiug and Garilening, 
iards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISK WOOD, 

; ‘Techanes Street East, Liverpool. 


y PEM ME RRS. WANTED. 
Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words, No manifolding. 
—Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 


ORKERS AND WORK.—CENTRAL BUREAU 

FOR THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN, 9 Southampton Street, 
Holborn, W.C. | 10 years. Tel.: 4853 Central. Well- Educated, 
Trained, on we enced Workers supplied. Advice on TRAINING a 
Speciality. RMATION gladly given on every branch of employment.— 
Apply § 8! CRETARY. 


LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 
Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most liberal offers by the largest 

firm in the World.—R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Street, 
Ipswich. Established 1833. Bankers—Capital and Counties. 
LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGH'. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Vilices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London, Est. 100 years. 


‘USIC AT ONCE.—Onur Music by Mail Department 
ensures promptness, correctness, and economy. Immeuse Stock. 

@ pay postage. Any publication, British or Foreign, mostly by return.— 
MU CH, MURDOCH and CO., Hatton House, Hatton Garden, London, 
E.C.; and at Birmingham, Brighton, Cambridge, Newcastle, Southsea. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 

or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 

ANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 

SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Piace, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
_ Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


(\OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS. Supplied by 

order to his Majesty the King at Sandringham. Guaranteed by E. 

, F.Z.8., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse, 1896, 

Becommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R. S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, R.D. 
—Tins 1/3, 2/3, 4/6.—-HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Rd., Sheffield. 












































TADDY’S 


“GRAPNEL” 
MIXTURE 


A BLEND OF CHOICE TOBACCOS 


Price Gid. per loz. Packet 
1s. 1d. » 2,5, Tin 
2s. 2d. » 435 = 


JACKMAN & CO. 
(Established 1790), 


The Oldest-Established SADDLERS, 
HORSSE-CLOTHING, and HARNESS MAKERS 
in London. (Tex, 11468 Certrat.] 


138 LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C. 


A HOUSE WITH A 60 YEARS’ REPUTATION FOR 


SCHOOL OUTFITS. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue of Clothing, Underclothing, Hosiery, Hats 
and Caps, Boote and Shoes, Trunks, Play-boxes, Umbrellas, Bags, and every 
other Requisite. 


HYAM & CoO., Ltd., Oxford Street, London, W. 


Also at Birmingham, Leeds, and Wolverhampton. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS. ...... £70,000,000. 
A LIGHT NOURISHMENT FOR GENERAL USE. 


The “Ajlenburys” DIET 


Will be found most excellent as a sustaining and nourishing food when a light 
and easily digested meal is required. Whilst exceedingly helpful to the 
invalid and dyspeptic, it is admirably adapted for general use, especially as a 
light supper repast. 














OF LIFE.’ 


By J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 


Editor of the Spectator. 


LORD ROBERTS, speaking at the Annual Meeting of the 
National Service League on June 30th, thus referred to 
“A New Way of Life” :— 


“I should like, in relation to the question of 
useful literature, to say a special word of recom- 
mendation in favour of the admirable little 
pamphlet written by Mr. St. Loe Strachey (‘A 
New Way of Life’), the able and patriotic 
editor of the Sprecrator, and published by 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. at Is. I earnestly hope 
that this book will have the wide sale which it 
deserves, and as Mr. Strachey has most generously 
promised to devote the whole of the profits of the 
sale to the furtherance of the Leaque’s work, it 
is to be hoped that many of our members will 
invest a shilling in this most convincing and 
eloquent little book.” 


To be obtained from all Booksellers, and at all Messrs, W. H. 
Smith & Son’s Stalls and Bookshops. 


Price 1s. net. 
MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London. 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


43 PICCADILLY, LONDON, WwW 
H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI. 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABRUAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOG UED & ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmex, Lonpom, Codes: Umicope and ABW 

140 STRAND, W.C. (Telephone: Centrat 1515): 
or 37 PICCADILLY (Telephone: Marrarz 3601), W., LONDON. 


OOKS WANTED, 25s. each offered.—Borrow’s Wild 
Wales, 3 vols., 1862; Brewer's Henry VIII., 2 vols., 1884; Burke's 
Armoury and Extinct Peerage. 1883; Eliot’s Scenes Clerical Life, Ist edit. 
2 vols., 1858; Freer's Last Decade, 2 vols., 1863; Gardiner's History of Eugland, 
2 vols., 1863; Jackson's Old Paria, 2 vols., 1878; Jerrold's Men of Character 
3 vols.. 1838; Lorna Doone, 3 vols., 1869; Meredith’s Harry Richmond, 3 vols., 
1871,; Moore's Alps in 1864; Stevenson's Ecinburgh, 1879; Swinburne’s Atalanta, 
white cloth, 1865; Symonds’ Italian Literature, 2 vols., 1881; Desperate 
Remedies, 3 vols., 1871; Alice in Wonderland, 1865 or 1866 ; Churchill's Poems, 
8 vols.. 1°44. 100.000 Books for Sale and Wanted. Please state wants.— 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT ST.. BIRMINGHAM. 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation). 

President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 
OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the pcopie by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 

LIFE PAYMENTS. 

£ 8.4. | £ 6.4. 
. 25 0 0O| Members ons ous .. 1010 0 
me © Ys PAYMENTS. 

Hon. Vice-Presidents ove Associates, with Literature 
Members - ‘h I I 0| and Journal... so 08s 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 























Hon. Vice-Presidents 








In Tins at 1/6 & 3/- of Chemists. A large sample sent for 3 penny stamps. 
ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, LONDON, 





GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, &.W. 
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Messrs. MILLS & BOON’S FIRST AUTUMN LIST 








FICTION. 


To the Holiday-Makers 


are getting ready for the sea or country you will 
aid ani 4 lit of Novels for your vacation reading. 
Perhaps a word of advice would be acceptable to the average 
povel-reader now that the fiction output is so enormous. 
If you are fond of the glamour of the East, and a wonderful 
tale of Oriental mystery and passion, then E, 8. STevens’ 


THE VEIL 


must be your choice. If you like a gallant and joyous story of 
olden days, when swords and love went hand in hand, then 


See CARDILLAC 


will help you on your way. If you are anxious to read a story of 
stage life with a dramatic motive, then Liorp OssouRNE’s 


““f HARM’S WAY 


will give you satisfaction. If you relish the quiet country life, 
then you must not fail to read that exquisite story of Kent, 
S. C. NETHERSOLE’S 


MARY UP AT GAFFRIES 


If you are interested in the music-hall and its inside life, then 
read ANDRE CASTAIGNE'S vivid novel, 


THE BILL-TOPPERS, 


or if your fancy be that of the supernatural, and a story of 
to-day, GeraLD MaxweELv’s exciting story, 


THE LAST LORD AVANLEY. 


Perhaps, however, you admire most a story which conceals a 
startling idea under a simple title, such as WINIFRED GRAHAM'S 


remarkable novel, 
MARY, 


or perchance you favour a novel of light humour told with 
great charm, 


MISS PILSBURY’S FORTUNE, 


which is written by Miss C. R. SHanp. If you enjoy a delicate 
and engaging story of London life, then THomas Coss's 


MR. BURNSIDE’S 
RESPONSIBILITY 


will suit you well. If you delight in thrilling adventure, then 
be sure to read from cover to cover 


THE LADY CALPHURNIA ROYAL 


Aubert Dorrincton and A. G. STerpueNns 


THE ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN 
JACK Max PemBerton 


THE KINGDOM OF EARTH 
ANTHONY PARTRIDGE 
Also, buy at the station all the volumes of Mills & Boon’s 
LAUGHTER LIBRARY, 1s. net: 


WEE MACGREEGOR J. J. Bett 
PROOFS BEFORE PULPING 


Barry Pain 
THOMAS HENRY 


W. Perr Ringe 
and leave a note with your librarian to keep you posted up with 
MILLS & BOON'S (“THE VEIL” Publishers) September 
Fiction, which will be read with interest and safety. 

Last, and not least, make a note of 


ARSENE LUPIN, 


by Encar Jerson and Maurice Lesianc, the authentic novel 
of the play “ARSENE LUPIN,” which is being produced at 
the Duke of York’s Theatre. 








GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Aviation. 
Written from materials supplied by HENRI FARMAN 
(with a Special Chapter by him). By his Brother, D. 
Farman. Profusely Lllustrated, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


An Art Student’s Reminiscences 
of Paris in the Eighties. 


By SHIRLEY FOX, R.B.A. Illustrated by Jonn Camzron 
and Suisitey Fox. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


Sporting Stories. 


By THORMANBY. Fully Illustrated, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net- 


Home Life in Ireland. 
By ROBERT LYND. Fully Illustrated, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d, 
net. 


British Mountain Climbs. 
By GEORGE D. ABRAHAM, Author of “The Complete 
Mountaineer,” Member of the Climbers’ Club, &c., &c. 
Fcap. 8vo, waterproof cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


Auction Bridge. 
By ARCHIBALD DUNN. Containing the Revised Rules 
of the Game. Handsomely bound in cloth, and forming a 
Companion Volume to “Club Bridge,” 5s. net. 


Club Bridge. 


By ARCHIBALD DUNN, Author of “ Bridge and How to 
Play it.” 5s. net. 


The Six-Handicap Golfer. 
By “TWO OF HIS KIND.” With Chapters by H. S. Cott 
and H. Hitton. Fully Illustrated, crown Svo, 5s. net. 


The Children’s Story 
of Westminster Abbey. 


By Miss G. E. TROUTBECK, Author of “ Westminster 
Abbey” (Little Guides). With 4 Photogravure Plates and 
20 Illustrations from Photogravures, crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


The Children’s Story of the Bee. 


By 8S. L. BENSUSAN, Author of “Wild Life Stories,” 
“Heart of the Wild.” Illustrated by C. Moorg Park. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


Deportmental Ditties. 
By Captain HARRY GRAHAM, Author of “Ruthless 
Rhymes for Heartless Homes,” “ Misrepresentative Men,” 
&c. Illustrated by Lewis Baumer. Royal 4to, 3s. 6d. net. 


Through the Loopholes of Retreat 
A Cowper Day Book. By HANSARD WATT. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. net. 


MILLS & BOON’S COMPANION SERIES 


The Chauffeur’s Companion. 
By “A FOUR-INCH DRIVER.” With 4 Plates and 
5 Diagrams, waterproof cloth, crown 8vo, 2s. net. 


The Gardener’s Companion. 
By SELINA RANDOLPH. With an Introduction by 
Lady Atwrne Compron. Crown 8vo, 2s. net. 


The Mother’s Companion. 
By Mrs. M. A. CLOUDESLEY-BRERETON (Officier 
d’Académie). 2s. 6d. net. 
TOE CORISTMAS PRESENT FOR 1909. 
Fully Illustrated, 2s. 6d. net. 
A Book by those Wonderful Laughter-Makers: 


THE FOLLIES. 
Pure Folly. 


[Ready in October. 





MILLS & BOON, Ltd., 49 Whitcomb Strect, Leicester Square, W.C. 
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A very Large Edition of Mr. HALL CAINE’S 
New Novel, THE WHITE PROPHET, 


is now in 


the press, 


but intending pur- 


chasers are requested to place their orders 


without delay, so 


that Mr. Heinemann 


may be in a position to supply all imme- 
diate demands when this important book is 


published on Thursday, August 12th, 


volumes, at 4s. net. 


in two 





CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


2 and 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
FOUNDED 1829. 


Patrons—The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY ; ; 


Presipent—The BISHOP of LONDON 
Cuatnmaxn—The DEAN of CANTERBURY. 
Secretarr—W. N. NEALE, Esq. 





The ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 
Vick-PRresipext—The LORD HARRIS. 
Derutr-Cuainman—Sir PAGET BOWMAN, Bart, 


Actuary anp Manacen—FRANK B. WYATT, Esq., F.LA, 


The Society offers the BENEFITS of MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE on highly favourable terms to 
THE CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 





ALL PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 


Accumulated Fund, £4,351,137. 


Annual Income, £471,097. 


Bonuses Distributed, £4, 256, 464. 





LOW thle 
LARGE BON 


Notwithstanding the LUWNESS of “th 1¢ Premiums charged, the BONUSES 
are onan EXCEPTIONALLY HIGH SCALE. 


USES 

EW AND SPECIAL Application 1s invited for the NEW PROSPECTUS, and Leaflets explaining two 
OLICIES. New Policies, with Valuable Options, 

1. WHOLE-LIFE CONVERTIBLE ASSURANCES. Very Low Premium—about one-half the usual 


ng first ten years. 


rate—dur 
2. PENSION POLICIES. Premiums returnable with Compound Interest in case of death or surrender 


before pension age. 


Option to commute for Cash. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE.—No Agents employed and No Commission paid for introduction of business, 


whereby about £10,000 a year is saved to the Members. 


direct communication with the Office, 


Assurances can be readily effected by 
2 and 3 Tae Sancrvaryr, Westminster, S.W. 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


re BORDEAUX, an excellent 
ht Dinner Wine, The quality 

of this wive will be found one to 14/6 8/3 
nigher 


Per Doren, 


wine usually sold at much 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the coustautly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinees, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 
8B Dosen Bottles or 6 Doren Pints Delivered Carriage 
Peid to any Kailway Station, mcluding Cases 
end Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street 
Manchester : 26 Market Street. 


R. ANDERSON & CO.,, 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 
lnsert Advertisements at the lowest possibie 
rices. Special terms to Lustitutious, Publishers, 
sentemsnemeenenes Ste on qa. 





READIN G-CASES FOR THE 
** SPECTATOR ” 





To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 
By post, 28. 3d. 





May be had by order through any Bovk- 
seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


Bots. §-Bols. 


“K” BOOTS 


British built for reliability. 


For nearest Agent write 
“K" Boot Manwacturers, Kendal, England 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 











Established 1837. Incorporated 1830, 





Paid-up Capital .. + ++-£1,500,000 
Reserve Fund... eee eee £1,270,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 








HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C 
LETTERS of CREDIT and DRAFTS are granted 
on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States, and Dominion of New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application, 





Burrow’s 
“Alpha Brand” 
Malvern 
Waters. 








CASES FOR BINDING 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
By post, 1s. 9d. 


May be had by order through any Book- 


acller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 


1 WELLINGTON ST,, STRAND, 





SCHWEITZER’S 
Cocoatina. 


THE PERFECT Cocoa 
which does NOT 


constipate, 


Of Grocers, Chemists, and Stores, 


SCHWEITZER'S 


Pepton 
COCOA 
will digest anything 


and is perfectly delicious, 
In ts. 6d. Tins only, 


SCHWEITZER'S 


Diabetes 


CHOCOLATE. 


A Perfect Concentrated Food and Luxury 
for persons suffering from DIABETES, 


In Cartons at 1s. each. 
Of all Chemists, &c, 


H. SCHWEITZER and CO., Lrp., 
143 York Road, London, N, 





ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 
BELFAST. 
Manufacturers to His Most Gracious Majesty the King, 


Children’s 1/3 doz. | Hemstitched. 


CAMBRIC Sater” "200" | tute Sots 


Gents’ 3 in Gents’ 3/11 ,, 
“ The Irish Cambrics of Messrs, 


POCKET Ropinson & Crieaven have a 
world-wide fame.”—Queen. 
RI 
SAMPLES & t FRA HANDKERCHIEFS 


Contam, Gentlemen s 4-fold, from #11 
IRISH ae Cuffs for Gentlemen from 6/ll 


M A TCHLESS 


COLLARS, CUFFS, PtP 
oe & —_ 

neannenneiedl Fine Long 

RICE — h, 
Lists Post FREE. & SHIRTS. © a. 
—_—__—_—__ (to measure, Py San 
N.B.—OLD SHIRTS made good as new with good 
materials in Neck Bands, Cuffs, and Fronts, for 
14/- the 4-doz. 





Letter Orders and Inquiries for Samples of thes 
Goods should be sent to 


40 P DONEGALL PLACE, BELFAST. 


AUTHORS! 


NOVELS, SHORT STORIES, and 
ARTICLES 
Placed with over 120 Publishers and Editors at 
HIGHEST PRICES. 


CAMBRIDGE LITERARY AGENCY, 
115 Strand, W.C. 








PSTAIRS and Dow NSTAIRS 
By Mies ‘Tacx 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIA'TIONfor BEFRLEN DING YOUNGSEBVANTS 
isprepured tosend the above PAMPHLET reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-iree 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 103. eit 100, on p sepienticn to the SECRETARY, 
Centre Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge 
Koad, Victorias 8.W., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donatious toward the Funds of the Association 





should be seut.—Baukers, Messrs, BARCLAY aud 
CU. 1 Pall Mall East, Ww 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


IN WIND 
WILD. 


By 
ERIC PARKER, 


Author of “Highways and BSyways in Surrey,” “ The 
Sinner and the Problem." 





AND 











In crown Svo, cloth gilt, gilt top, sitk register, 5s. net. 


For a considerable time Mr. Eric Parker has 
contributed to the “Spectator” his meditations 
on nature, with the idea of their being ultimately 
published in book form. They are now offered to 
the public in a volume with a consistent purpose 
and a homogeneous scheme, which is to describe 
the charm of the country, the appeal of mother 
earth, the variety and succession of the seasgns, 
the spell of the field and the garden, the diversity 
and interest of the wild life. 
SOME OF THE CONTENTS :— 

THE FULL PLEASURE OF A | WILD FLOWER GARDENS. 

FIELD. | THE BALANCE OF WILD LIFE 
WINTER OVER THE WEALD. 


IN A GARDEN. 
GARDENING IN A CATALOGUE, THE FULL CIRCLE OF JUNE. 
FEBRUARY IN THE WOODS. SCENT AND MEMORY. 
ON AN ESSEX ESTUARY. | THE WILD FRUIT GARDEN. 
LEAFLESSNESS AND FLOWER. THE HARVEST OF CORNFIELDS. 
APRIL SNOW. | THE SPIRIT OF SEPTEMBER. 
DEESIDE IN APRIL. NEW FRUITS. 
SPRING-FLOWERING TREES. | THE PAGEANT OF NOVEMBER. 
ENGLISH LAWNS. THE BABBLE OF THE HOUSE- 
THE GLORY OF GORSE. AGENT. 
TERNS, PLOVERS, AND SHINGLE. 
WAKING BIRDS, 


THE RAINBOW. 
IDEALS OF COUNTRY LIFE. 


FIRST REVIEWS.—“ The author is a lover of nature who has 
the rare gift which is vouchsafed to such writers as Richard 
Jefferies of translating into clear and vivid language some few 
of its myriad moods and aspects.”—Nottingham Guardian. 

“Graceful and pleasant, full of a proper outdoor spirit and a 
cultured, easy y appeociation of nature.”—Morning Leader. 


112? GERMANY AND 
SEA POWER. 


By ARCHIBALD R. COLQUHOUN. 
In crown 8vo, Paper Covers with Pictorial Design by HERMANN G. 
HERKOMER, Js. net. 


The note of interrogation after the first title represents the 
question so many of us have been anxiously asking. The second 
title gives a further clue to the contents of this little volume, 
and the cover design, showing the Black Eagle of the German 
Empire casting its shadow over a large part of Europe, reveals 
the author’s purpose, which is to make us realise the danger that 
threatens our maritime ascendency. The book is written by a 
well-known publicist, whom no one could accuse of panic- 
mongering, and who writes with exceptionally competent 
knowledge on a subject which we are all discussing but not 
always with the degree of information that is desirable in 
regard to a matter of such profound importance. 





GENERAL WOLFE. 


(Makers of National History Series—Edited by W. H. 
HUTTON, B.D.) 


By EDWARD SALMON. 
In crown Svo, cloth gilt, with Map and Frontispiece, 3s. 6d. net. 


“A picture and an estimate of Wolfe which could not be more 
complete.”"—Canada, “An admirable a ’—Daily Telegraph. 


BODY A N D SOUL. 
By PERCY DEARMER, M.A. 

cloth gilt, 6a. 

Second impression acarty exhausted. 


In crown 8vo, net. 


LONDON: SIR ISAAC PITMAN AND SONS, LTD., 
No. 1 AMEN CORNER, E.C, 








Macmillan & Co.’s List 


TENNYSON CENTENARY. 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN and CO. beg to call attention to the 

fact that their Editions of Bennyson’s Works are the only complete 

Editions, and contain all the poems still in copyright and the latest 
texts of the earlier poems which are now out of copyright. 


THE WORKS OF TENNYSON. 


THE CENTENARY EDITION, in 9 vols. 
Annotated by the Autnor, and Edited by Hattam, Lord Tewnr- 


son. Globe 8vo, 4s, net per vol. [Eversley Series. 
Vol. I. Poems. Vol. VI. Ballade and Other 
> Pocms. 

wa S. Soa Vol. VIL Demeter and Other 

Vol. Ill Enoch Arden. In Pecma 

Memoriam. Vol.VIIL Queon Mary and 

. , Harold. 

Vol. IV. The Princess. Maud. Vol. IX. Becket and Other 
Vol. V. Idylis of the King. Plays 





COMPLETE WORKS IN ONE VOLUME. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Pocket Edition. 5 vols. feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. net each ; 
leather, 3s. net each. 


Poetical Works. Pocket Edition. Morocco, gilt edges, pott 8vo, 
7s. 6d. net. The Pecple’s Edition. 12 vols. 16mo, 1s. net each; 
or in cloth box, 14s. net. Globe Edition. Cloth, 3s. 6d.; extra 
gilt, 4s. 6d. ; limp leather, 5s. net. 


In Memoriam. 2s. 6d. net ; limp leather, 3s, 6d, net. 

[ Golden Treasury Series. 
limp leather, 3s. 6d. net. 

[ Golden Treasury Series. 


| Golden Treasury Series. 
limp leather, 8s. 6d. net. 
| Golden Treasury Series: 
In Memoriam. With Notes by the A uthor. Edited by HALLAM, 
Lord ‘TENNYSON. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. net. 
Cheap Edition. 
Alfred Lord Tennyson: a Memoir. By his Son, Hausam, 
Lord TENNysON, With Portrait and Facsimiles, extra crown 
8vo, 6s, 


The Princess. 2s. 6d. net; 


Lyrical Poems. 2s. 6d. net. 
Idylls of the King. 2s. 6d. net ; 


Feanyeon, Ruskin, Mill, and other Literary Estimates. 


by Freperic Harrison, Extra crown Svo, &s. 6d. net 
Records of Tennyson, Ruskin, and Browning. lDby ANNE 
THACKERAY Ritrcuite. Globe Svo. 4s. net. [ Leersley Series. 
Life of Tennyson. By Sir ALrrep LYALL, Crown 8vo, 2s. 
net. [English Men of Letters. 
Commentary on Tennyson’s In Memoriam, By Professor 
A. C. Brapiey, M.A. Crown svo, 4s. 6d. net, 


Companion to Tennyson's In Memoriam. 
CHAPMAN, Globe &vo, 2s, 


Essays on the Idylls of the King. 
Crown Sra, 4s. Gd. 


The French Revolution. 
A Short History. By R. M. JOHNSTON, M.A, Cantab. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


By E. R. 


By H. LITTLEDALE, 





JAMES LANE ALLEN’S NEW STORY. 
The Bride of the Mistletoe. 


ly the Author of “The Choir Invisible,” &, Crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d. net. 





New and Revised Edition, with Appendix. 
An Introduction to the Articles 
of the Church of England. 


ty G. F. MACLEAR, D.D., and WATKIN W. WILLIAMS, 
M.A. Crown Svo, 10s. 6d. [ Next week. 


Second Edition Ready Next Week. 


The Geology of South Africa. 
By F. H. HATCH, Ph.D., and G. 8. CORSTORPHLNE, Ph.D. 
With Maps and Illustrations, Svo, 21s, net. 





MAC MILL AN and CO., Ltd., London. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


ITS PAST, ITS PRESENT, AND ITS FUTURE, 
Edited by A. F. POLLARD, M.A. 


Fifteen Special Contributors and over a hundred Authorities in all parts of 
the Empire have collaborated iu its production. 


LEAGUE OF THE EMPIRE, Caxton Hall, Westminster. 
And oli Booksellers, 


Pp. 896, 5s. net. 
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DENTS WATCHES 


EXCELLENCE GUARANTEED. | 
ENGLISH KEYLESS LEVER WATCHES (Compensation Balances), 











Ladies’ Gold from 10 guineas. Gentlemen’s Silver from 5 guineas. 
Ladies’ Silver from 5 guineas. Pocket Chronometers, Centre-seconds Watches, 
Bracelet Watches. Brooch Watches. Chronographs, Repeaters, and other | 
Gentlemen’s Gold from 12 guineas. Complicated Watches. 7 
Selected Watches of Foreign Manufacture Examined and Guaranteed by E. DENT & Co., Lid, . 


Oxidized, from £1 Is. Silver, from £2 2s. Gold, from £4 4s. 


DENT’S CLOCKS. 


THE FINEST SELECTION IN LONDON. 


SPECIAL LONG CASE CLOCKS (Registered Designs). 


Carriage, Travelling, Drawing Room, Dining Room, Library, Hall, Bracket, Kitchen, Stable, or Church Clocks, 
for ordinary use or presentation. 


ASTRONOMICAL CLOCKS FOR SCIENTIFIC PURPOSES. 
NEW REGULATOR CLOCK, £21. Strongly recommended as a Standard House Clock, 


From “Tho Observatory,” April, 1906. | From “Nature,” May 3, 1906. 














“The fact that a firm such as this, whose reputation for good | “We have no hesitation in pronouncing it a marvel of cheapness,” 
work is unrivalled, and is too valuable to lose, should have been From “The Journal of the British Astronomical 
able to meet the demand for a good article at about half former Association,”’ May, 1907. 
prices, is some answer to the frequent verbal attacks on English “Not only for their accuracy, therefore, but also for their low . 


commercial enterprise.” price, these timekeepers can be highly recommended,” 





PROTECTION FROM FIRE AND BURGLARY. 


DENT’S RECORDING CLOCKS FOR WATCHMEN, 


Over forty years in use in all parts of the World. 
Invaluable for Schools, Institutions, and all Public Buildings. Prospectus Free, 


DENT’S JEWELLERY. 


Select Stock of the New Art Jewellery, Bracelets, Chains, Brooches, Rings, &c. 


DENT’S SHIPS’ GHRONOMETERS. DENT’S SHIPS’ COMPASSES. 


(PATENT ROLLER GYMBALLING.) 
As supplied to the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, and Indian, Foreign, and Colonial Governments, 


REPAIRING DEPARTMENT. 


A skilled and experienced staff of workmen yo for the execution of Watch, Clock, and 
Jewellery Repairs. 


CLOCKS WOUND, REGULATED, AND KEPT IN ORDER BY CONTRACT, 


E. DENT and CQO.,, tta 


By Special Appointment 


WATCH, CLOCK, and CHRONOMETER MAKERS to 
CATALOGUE fae 
FREE. HIS MAJESTY THE KING CAUTION. 


No instrument, from 


and to the Courts and Governments of France, Austria, Italy, No. 38,000 upwards, 
genuive unless it bears 


Russia, Germany, Spain, the United States, Japan, &c., &c. the Trade-Mark. 


MAKERS of the GREAT WESTMINSTER CLOCK (Big Ben) and Sole Custodians since its erection; of the Standard 
Clock (the Primary Standard Timekeeper of the United Kingdom) of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich; 
and of Standard Clocks in most principal Foreign and Colonial Observatories. 


E. DENT & CO. find it necessary to caution the public that thir SOLE ADDRESSES are 


61 STRAND, and 4 ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON. 


TELEPHONE-—6!1 CITY. 


Franco-British Exhibition Awards: 
3 Grand Prizes and 1 Gold Medal. 
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